PUBL LISRARY 


Wood Carving is one of the oldest arts. Exactly how Thomas Day developed this 
interest at an early age is not yet known except to ascribe it to his natural bent. Some 
say that he was a native of the West Indies to which many Africans were carried and 
settled for a few years and then brought to the United States. Others sketching his career 
say that he was a native American who settled with his parents in Milton, North Carolina 
when Day was a child. Day could have learned much directly or indirectly from Africans 
thus imported, for they did not quickly give up wood carving when settled in the Carib- 
bean or in the colonies along the Atlantic. 


A SPECIMEN OF THomas Day FurRNITURE 


The meaning of wood carving to the African and its highly artistic development do not 
register today on the mind of the average American. In the mechanization of industry it 
has become unprofitable to produce works of art by such an antiquated method, and thus 
man has been reduced from the level of creative genius to a machine. In Native Africa 
joinery is unknown except where it has been imported. The African carves stools, chairs, 
tables and the like from large blocks of wood and smaller articles from ivory. Using the 
hard woods like teak, mahogany, and ebony which abound in the tropics Native artists have 
been able to produce highly prized objects of great beauty. Some objects of this art may be 
seen today in cities like Charleston, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans where imported 
African mechanics and artisans were employed in house construction and cabinet-making. 
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NO STUDY AND CONSEQUENTL 
NO CELEBRATION 


T is evident from the numerous calls for orators during Negro 
History Week that schools and their administrators do not take 
the study of the Negro seriously enough to use Negro History 

Week as a short period for demonstrating what the students have 
learned in their study of the Negro during the whole school year. 
These mischievous orators, as it has been said again and again in 
these columns, have no message which they can connect with the 
celebration of Negro History Week. About the only thing on the 
Negro which they know is the traditional discussion of the race 
problem and how it has been or can be solved. Such orators there- 
fore introduce the undeveloped youth to the problems of strife 
which in their immaturity they cannot easily understand. Such 
foreign exercises should give place to simple presentations of those 
deeds of the Negro which will inspire the youth toward emulating 
the examples of those who achieved in spite of tremendous handi- 
caps. Those with ambitions in the present will thus gain renewed 
vigor in their efforts to battle with present day obstacles and finally 
overcome in the struggle of life. Almost every person who has at- 
tained distinction in some useful field owes his success in a measure 
to having had presented to him from time to time the records of 
great men of his country. Great inspiration comes from biographical 
sketches and narratives of men who advanced successfully measures 
which marked epochs in human progress. 

In this statement there is no suggestion of the thought of leading 
children to imitate slavishly the heroes and heroines of their country. 
At present the world does not need a George Washington, an Abra- 
ham Lincoln, a Frederick Douglass, or a Booker T. Washington. 
They served their age nobly by having the vision to understand the 
needs of their generation and how to supply them. But the world 
does need today men of the same character, patriotic devotion and 
love of one’s fellowman to answer the call of duty of this present 
age and to die if necessary in meeting the demands upon them. Only 
through the study of the history of this country and the contempo- 
rary accounts of other nations in their relations with ours can be 
grasped the meaning of the celebration of Negro History Week. 

Such misdirected effort, however, is not general. We should 
commend most highly those centers which take the study of the 
Negro seriously—the Negro high schools in Roanoke, Richmond 
and Norfolk, Virginia, the Booker T. Washington High School in 
Atlanta from which one cannot be graduated until he has studied 
the history of his people, and the Parker High School in Birmingham 
where 500 copies of a text are annually required to supply the stu- 
dents taking history as it has been influenced by the Negro. 
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THOMAS DAY AND HIS FAMILY 


Although we have learned much 
about Thomas Day, the cabinet- 
maker or furniture manufacturer 
of ante bellum Milton, North Caro- 
lina, some parts of his story have 
not yet been clarified. In an article 
in a Durham daily which appeared 
in 1929, Paul Ader says that 
Thomas Day was born in the West 
Indies on the same island on which 
Alexander Hamilton was born. 
There, Ader says, he became in- 
terested in woodearving, using ma- 
hogany which grew on his native 
island, and when he came later to 
Milton, North Carolina he applied 
his craftsmanship in the produc- 
tion of furniture and imported 
from his rative home the hard 
woods whic: he had been acecus- 
tomed to using. Others have said, 
as did Mrs. Caroline Pell Gunter 
in her article in The Raleigh News 
and Observer, June 30, 1929, that 
he was born a free Negro on a farm 
two miles from Milton at sometime 
between 1785 and 1795. She tells 
us further that his mother had 
been given her freedom, and since 
the child followed the condition of 
the mother, he was born free. She 
says also that he developed a pas- 
sion for making baskets and boxes 
and engaged in woodearving. 
When visiting homes, he gave seri- 
ous attention to the style of the 
furniture and especially to its de- 
corations. He began carving out of 
walnut some of the designs which 
he had observed and thereby at- 
tracted attention to his interest in 
art. He was therefore given the 
opportunity to study and to con- 
centrate especially on drawing. He 
finally persuaded his mother to 
provide for his studying in Boston 
and Washington where he spent 
three years in preparing for his 
chosen field. 

Returning to Milton, he married 
a Portuguese woman and settled 
down to developing the business 
of a craftsman. He made beauti- 
fully earved chairs, small tables, 
and footstools from walnut. Later 
he began to import mahogany from 
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the West Indies and by 1818 was 
offering such furniture for sale. 
His business increased rapidly and 
it was necessary for him to find 
larger quarters than the small 
building in which he began his 
eareer. He next occupied the old 
Yellow Brick Tavern in Milton 
where once had been entertained 
all great visitors, even George 
Washington when he once passed 
through the town of Milton. 

Day made furniture for the 
most distinguished families of the 
state including Governor Reid, who 
placed with Day a special order to 
supply his home in Washington 
when the Governor became United 
States Senator from North Caro- 
lina. Day’s designs were consid- 
ered inimitable. Crude copies, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Gunter, have been 
made of Day mahogany, but the 
artistic lines and exquisite work- 
manship are difficult to imitate and 
antique dealers and repairers won- 
der at the painstaking thought of 
the most minute detail which char- 
acterizes all of Tom Day’s work. 

In this business Thomas Day 
achieved well. He owned also a 
farm which was worked by slaves 
whom he possessed. According to 
the United States Bureau of the 
Census, as recorded in Free Negro 
Heads of Families in the United 
States, he was between 24 and 36 
years of age in 1830, had six per- 
sons in his family, and owned ... 
slaves. While he used slaves to run 
his farm, he used apprenticed 
whites to produce his furniture. 
Numbers of whites vied with each 
other for such service. It is said 
that he found more aptitude among 
the whites who worked with him 
than among the Negroes whom he 
assigned to the farm. In his deal- 
ings he was a firm task master but 
he was known to be fair in all of 
his dealings. 

Day was a very religious man 
and had his slaves attend service 
and Bible study classes at his home 
every Sunday. He urged them to 
attend church also where they had 


to sit in two pews of the local Pres- 
byterian meeting house designed 
especially for them. He felt how- 
ever, that inasmuch as he was con- 
sidered an outstanding man in the 
town of Milton, that he himself 
should not be required to sit among 
the Negroes in their special pews. 
He therefore induced the officers 
of the church to permit him to sit 
among the whites if he would pre- 
sent the church with walnut pews 
for the entire congregation. 

Day was a man of fine physique 
and commanding appearance, but 
was unaffected and unassuming. 
He was devoted especially to his 
family and gave his children the 
opportunity for an education at 
various points in the North. This 
devotion as well as his philosophy 
of life is well expressed in a letter 
to his daughter when she was 
studying at the Wilbraham Aca- 
demy in Massachusetts. 


Reporting on his visit to Milton, 
Paul Ader said: 


‘* Across the street from the Yel- 
low Tavern, where Tom Day lived 
and worked, lives G. G. Donoho, 
74, in whose family a number of 
pieces of Day’s furniture have 
been kept. Chief among them is 
the magnificent old sideboard in 
Donoho’s dining room. No picture 
of the side-board is able to do it 
justice. It stands from floor to ceil- 
ing, a towering, graceful piece of 
hand-tooled mahogany, probably 
one of the masterpieces of Tom 
Day. The side-board has been in 
the Donoho family for two or three 
generations, G. G. told us, and will 
stay there for some time! 

‘‘In the kitchen is a little side- 
table, with a marble top, and on 
this Mrs. Donoho makes her bis- 
cuits every day. ‘You won’t find 
many American housewives mak- 
ing biscuits on a mahogany table,’ 
old G. G. chuckled. ‘This little 
table weighs ’round hundred and 
fifty pounds, don’t you think so, 
Mayor?’ He was talking to Mayor 
Ed. W. Walker who was with us. 
Milton’s mayor came from Locust 
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Hill in 1936, when he bought the 
famous old State Bank building, 
now the post office. 

‘*G. G. took us next to the liv- 
ing room, pointing out seven little 
mahogany chairs which Day made. 
There was a writing table also, one 
of a pair. The other, G. G. said, 
was in the possession of his sister. 
They stood together once with a 
huge mirror between them. 

‘Donoho told us that much of 
Day’s mahogany furniture was 
seattered all over the county, over 
the State In Durham, in Greens- 
boro, in Raleigh, Charlotte, Win- 
ston-Salem, Fayetteville. Tom Day 
bought literally shiploads of ma- 
hogany from the West Indies, fash- 
ioning it into sturdy, solid desks 
and chairs and sideboards. 

‘‘Old G. G. pointed to the desk 
in his living room. ‘Bud Wilson 
down in Yanceyville wants me to 
will him that when I die,’ he 
laughed. ‘The old raseal, I’ll just 
bet I do!’ The chairs and desk 
form an odd group with the other 
more modern furniture, but taken 
individually the chairs and desk by 
Day stand out in the solid elegance 
of their true aristocracy. 

‘*Ed Walker purchased the state- 
ly old bank building in ’36 when he 
moved to Milton. The structure is 
unusually solid. Every other brick 
is ‘headed in.’ The building was 
put up in 1857-61 and has a sec- 
tion reserved for the president 
(Billy Hill first oeeupied the build- 
ing before the War between the 
States), three out-buildings for 
servants and the cooking, and cost 
$31,000, according to Walker. He 
bought it for one-sixth that amount 
and put it in the United States post 
office of Milton. 

‘*Inside Walker showed me some 
unusual furniture, all solid ma- 
hogany or walnut. There is one 
amazing hand-carved divan and a 
round center table. Of Day’s han- 
diwork Walker preserves two 

pieces. The top of a round table 
in his living room is in two halves 
and the table has a secret drawer, 
probably for silver. Upstairs 
Walker showed us a chest of draw- 
ers, with new glass knobs, but 


showing again the thorough con- 
struction, the deep-wine colored 
wood which Day worked. None of 
Tom Day’s stuff is veneer, Walker 
insisted. And aside from the glass 
knobs, the pieces he has are quite 
authentic. They stand as Day 
made them nearly a hundred years 
ago. 


J.M. Fleming and Boulder 
‘*Milton’s oldest inhabitant, J. M. 
Fleming, 77, posed for us several 
times, once standing behind a hand 
made gate, with the Yellow Tavern 
in the background. The Tavern, 
J. M. Fleming told us, is 225 years 
old, and is probably the oldest 
standing building in Milton. In 
1715 it was painted yellow, but 
now it is deep red. And the old 
veranda is gone. Stolen is the old 
tavern register. ‘Some people,’ 
Fleming said, with indignation, 
‘think Milton is publie property!’ 
‘“‘The Tavern, ‘now owned by 
Tom Moore, has none of the furni- 
ture of Tom Day in it, so we did 
not stay long in it, other than to 
take a cursory glance at the rooms 
where Day worked, and the one 
where Washington and Lafayette 
spent the night during Cornwallis’ 
retreat. Moore still preserves a 
gold headed cane which Washing- 
ton is said to have left in the room. 
‘‘Fleming, with his black derby 
hat always perpendicularly perch- 
ed, and Donoho, with his racy 
anecdotes, were full of the history 
and fable of Milton and particu- 
larly of the fame and work of that 
straight-haired West Indian Tom 
Day. Not long ago, they told us, 
the grand-nephew of Day came 
down for a visit. His name is W. 
A. Robinson, and he is shown in 
one photograph by the grave of his 
grand-unecle Tom. Robinson is now 
director of the Secondary Schools 
and Colleges for Negroes of North 
Carolina. He came to Milton to 
see the place in the old Yellow 
Tavern where his kinsman lived 
and worked, to look at the remain- 
ing pieces of Tom Day’s work 
that remain in Milton, and to nego- 
tiate with G. G. Donoho for the 
purchase of some of those very 
pieces. 
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‘‘Robinson sat in the same pews 
in the Presbyterian Church in 
which Tom Day was privileged 
to sit. He admired the stately 
elegance of the sideboard and 
chairs in Donoho’s living room. 
But for all his dickering, Donoho 
was unwilling to part with it. He 
wants, like Walker and the others, 
to keep it there in Milton where it 
was made. ‘ We got to hold on to the 
past,’ he protested, running his 
fingers fondly over the wine-color- 
ed wood of the old sideboard. 

‘**My grandfather,’ he added, 
‘was a Dr. Garland, and he first 
owned those pieces you see here. 
We Garlands and Glenns and Do- 
nohos have been living here a long 
time and we’ve kept this furni- 
ture in the family.’ 

‘‘Not long ago Fleming was 
forced to conduct a sale and it was 
then that several valuable pieces 
of Day furniture were taken out 
of Milton, chiefly to Fayetteville 
and Greensboro. 


‘‘Pleming it was who urged us to | 
see Mrs. Lewis Walker, widow of | 


the oldest practicing druggist (at 
his death) in North Carolina. Mrs. 


Walker (formerly Sue Cuning- : 


ham) eame to Milton from her 
home, ‘ Waverly’ in Person County. 
‘Waverly’ is a towering three-story 
house which took 12 years to build, 
according to Mrs. Walker and her 


sister Belle Cuningham, who live | 


now in their little Cape Cod cot- 
tage in Milton. The old Walker 
home was burned some years ago, 


and with it went many valuable f 
native and imported pieces of fur- 


niture, and family portraits. 

‘‘Mrs. Walker has in her living 
room a day bed of solid walnut 
which Tom Day fashioned in his 
cabinet shop down the street. The 
other furniture, a rocker, a sofa, 
a pair of tables, are mahogany, im- 
ported from London before the 
War between the States. 

‘‘On the walls, in addition to 
several coats of arms, are several 
old portraits, one by Brown, done 
in 1850, of Mrs. Walker’s cousin, 
one of her mother, a beautiful dark 
haired lady, and one of her father. 
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Also, over the sofa, two rare Sully 
portraits, one of Mrs. Walker’s 
grandfather, Alexander Cuning- 
ham, and one of his wife, who was 
Miss Isabella Wilson of Virginia. 
The frames of these two portraits 
are gold leaf. Thomas Sully was 
the celebrated Philadelphia artist 
who did the portrait of President 
James K. Polk now in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. 

‘‘Mrs. Walker, being an aristo- 
erat and an Episcopalian, spoke 
with some asperity about Tom Day 
and his Presbyterianism. She per- 
haps is one of the few Miltonites 
who does not claim pride for the 
chureh’s mahogany pews. She told 
of the Episcopalian’s exclusiveness. 
Of how, when a new member ap- 
plied for entrance, they would send 
him, if they did not like his pedi- 
gree, to the Baptists with a little 
cash bonus for his cooperation! 

‘‘But Day has left his stamp on 
Milton and on Caswell, with the 
work of his hands, whether it be 
the graceful cherry wardrobe in 
the home of H. T. Watkins of 
Blanche or the sideboard in Do- 
hono’s dining room or the walnut 
day bed in Mrs. Lewis Walker’s 
Cape Cod cottage.’’ 

The following writen by Thomas 
Day to his daughter in Wilbraham, 
Massachusetts where all of his 
children were educated discloses 
his ideals and philosophy of life: 


Milton, N. C. 27 Nov,m 1831 
My Daughter 


We are in Rept of your Letters 
regularly & glad to hear from you 
we are pleased to Know you are 
well & to hear of your satisfaction 
in your home—& hope your reli- 
gious Engagements may continue 
a comfort to you & consolation to 
the Brethern with whom you asso- 
ciate. 

The time is drawing to a close 
when I hope to meet with you 
Again—& I hope Your return to 
Milton may be a source of Comfort 
to you not with standing The ob- 
secure residence You may have here 
—you inquire how long before I 
leave & also observe you cant—se 
how I have lived so long in Milton 
—I ean tell you it will not be verry 
great while before I hope to leave 


Milton—and I ean also tell you I 
have long since learned to Enjoy 
my life in a higher circle than de- 
pending on human society for my 
comfort or happiness—My pleas- 
ures are placed in hope beyond this 
world—My highest pleasure is in 
discharge of my Every day duty as 
nearly as possible. 

You have read in the scriptures 
how the two first Brothers Cain & 
Abel Enjoid Each others Society 
and how also the Patriarch David 
loved—his Beautiful son Absolom 
—& you se the modern time net 
work society also—how frail the 
affection of Friends—how deceitful 
the—well you must love the lord 
thy God with thy whole heart—soul 
& strength & thy Neighbor as Thy- 
self but all the time Worship God 
only. 
I am perfectly satisfied as re- 
gards Milton—I came here to stay 
four years & am here 7 time 4 I 
love the place no better nor worse 
than first day I came into it—My 
Mother & many other unavoidable 
incomberances has held me here 
and I am as busy as you Ever se 
an Old fellow trying to work my 
way out—& as happy in doing it 
as I shall ever Ever be any where 
—No doubt my great concirn at 
this time & will be is to get some 
sootable place for you and your 
Brothers—us all—to settle down— 
I want you to be in some place 
whare your turn of feelings & man- 
ners can be well met with associ- 
ates—& I fully Expect to affect 
my purpose if I live long Enough 

You some time ago mentioned 
your regret at having attempted 
to learn Music—I want you to per- 
severe in the practice of music and 
in all other accomplishments that 
may be useful—or Gratifying to 
you & to your friends in your in- 
tereourse through life 

The Mind is verry much like any 
piece of Building or workmanship 
it requires mony members sootably 
arranged to give proper graceful- 
ness & semitry to a building in like 
maner the mind requires certin ac- 
complishments to give that sootable 


. Ease—Necessary to its refinement 


—Music has a happy tendency to 
soothe the unregular & bad 
Pashions of our nature I want you 
to learn music well—to learn all 
other Branches well that you have 
taken—learn to walk well—to 
stand Erect—learn to feel free & 
to feel well & easy—learn to wear 
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a free & Ease Expression—and 
never forget the Modesty and Gen- 
tle cartion so necessary in a Lady 
to give her an independent and un- 
questionable Caracter 

Much has been said in your 
favor since you have been at Wil- 
braham—if you have done right 
and acted deservingly it has been 
Just what you owe to your self & 
to your Creator and to the world— 
of corse you know we are all grati- 
fied to hear favorably from you— 
& I hope you will Ever regard your 
Caracter more than your life— 
and it is well for your Ladies to be 
verry cautious particularly when 
well spoken of be Ever on your 
Guard in all respects—A Good 
earacter is of Great Vallue Conse- 
quently it requires much attention 
to retain it—The Higher The carac- 
ter the greater the résponcibility 
the more is Expected of the carac- 
ter or person—& consequently the 
more you have to learn & to know 
—to meet the Expectations & 
wishes of your friends. 

All this is nothing hard to do— 
The way to keep out of Evil is 
never to get into it—I wish that all 
persons knew the worth of true 
Female Virtue & the Blessings of 
Female accomplishment — how 
much better is a Lady prepared to 
stand croses—Loss affliction—pov- 
erty when she has a good caracter 
& Good information than is one ig- 
norant of the Vallue of any & 
Every thing Even her Own Boddy 
& soul—what a blessing is true 
Piety to a young Lady—Bracing 
her infirmities & preserving her 
mind from Extravagant desires 
how many Beautiful young Ladies 
are lost to all usefulness by a lack 
of proper information—There is 
now a perfect Waste of human 
flesh here in this verry way the 
young Ladies come into Villages to 
School—They learn a little of one 
thing a little of another and a lit- 
tle on Piano—they return to their 
country homes knowing nothing 
but a scoff at persons who they 
think inferior to themselves & with 
nothing in their heads ‘but foolish 
pride They enter upon life they 
know how to Dress their Bodies ac- 
cording to fashion and all is done 
They cant — Write — they wont 
read—They are something they 
eant tell what—They Keep Clear 
of Poor people & follow after rich 
people—& so try go & such chil- 
dren they raise here are Just such 
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as could be Expected from such 
parents. 

I have been truly sorry to hear 
Devereux health in such a precar- 
’ jous fix—I hope he will remain still 
till he is better or so perfectly well 
as to be able to attend to Business 
I wish you use your persuation 
with him get him to stay at Wil- 
braham till he is perfectly well— 
I have written to him to that affect 
if his constitution wont stand the 
cold I want him to come home tho 
would rather he would work in 
Boston till next summer—at which 
time I will come on I will then se 
him I conelude for the Best 

Nothing but Religion is the 
theme in Milton now—The Great- 
est revival I Ever Knew in the 
south 95 or 7 persons in Milton 
profesed conversion Thare came 
an Englishman originally a sailor 
But now a Baptist Preacher—he 
hase been Preaching Every night 
& day for one month & his meeting 
has resulted in the prefeshion of 
the above number—I truly hope 
they may be faithful to the End 

Your mother is still quite well 
but complaining a _ little—She 


wants to se you very badly & so 


do I—but I am not allowing myself 
to get very uneasy till the time 
comes—lI intend to get you a Piano 
and am in hopes you will learn to 
play on the Guitar so so to amuse 
yourself while traveling perhaps 
on the Broad Ocean. 

Sofrona Jeffryes is dead Nathans 
Daughter—Miss Hawkins has not 
been here this year—Miss Esther 
Fair is thinking of moving again 
from No Durhams—Mrs Patey 
Smith is still moderately well—and 
remembers you as usual—Nothing 
new in Milton worth attention— 
when you come home you must ex- 
pect cool Comfort so far as human 
intercourse is concirned—Thare is 
nothing here but to make a little 
money & that but little to induce 
us to stay here—Tho with all this 
you will Enjoy yourself well as any 
whare for a while— 

I have mailed a check to Mr. 
Ray Mond for about $285 — which 
is to meet your Expences & a part 
of Devereux Tho not Enough for 
Devereux & not wanting him by 
any means to leave Wilbraham till 
he gets well I want to send him 
some money & must by the time 
he will be able to go 

The check to Mr. Raymond 
comes on Tuesday mail Your 


mother sends her love to you & 
says she is going to send you a 
Christmas Gift 
From your Affectionate Father 
Thos Day. 


In another letter to his daughter, 
he said: 

“‘T see from Mr. Merrick’s 
opinion you are in the confidence 
and standing as a lady in your de- 
partment. His only remark is you 
spend too much money and Mr. 
Raymond gives you a high charac- 
ter with the only fault of not be- 
ing fond of hard or useful studies 
but in light and lady-like accom- 
plishments you improve to great 
advantage. I’ve reason to be thank- 
ful that you improve in something 
and am truly glad to see you are 
prudent and highly respectable in 
your conduct. Nothing can more 
comfort a parent than prudence 
and a high sense of honor in a 
daughter. I have lately been much 
perplexed with the conduct of Dev- 
ereux, and while I esteem the fam- 
ily regard you cherish for your 
brother, I see you labor under a 
great mistake as to the causes of 
his depravity. In your letter to 
your mother, you say: ‘It is not 
to be wondered at that D is so de- 
praved when you consider he has 
been raised in a shop of the mean- 
est of God’s creation and that, or 
the illusion of being born in the 
oppressive South, has had a miser- 
able influence on our family.’ You 
greatly mistake there. Devereux 
was worse when he came from Clin- 
ton by a great deal than when he 
left home and you greatly mistake 
the character of this shop and the 
hands. There is not a more respect- 
able house of the kind in my 
knowledge and no hands as laborers 
have a higher credit than ours. 
Devereux, I am sorry to know, was 
the worst boy I ever had to manage 
in my life in most of his ways. He 
was not so public in some of his 
follies as some others but his habits 
as an example among boys is coarse. 

‘‘T wish young people only could 
know the value of time and money. 
The fool squanders away his 
money for things he does not need 
and fails to pay for such necessaries 
as sustains his worthless life, lives 
poor. He never fails to take his 
hives before his honey matures.’’ 

In a communication addressed to 
the Editor, Day’s great grand- 
nephew said in 1942: 
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Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 13, 1942 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Director 
Journal of Negro History 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Woodson: 


Southern white admirers of my 
great grandfather (maternal), 
Thomas Day, have made all of the 
researches and I do not have even 
a piece of the furniture for which 
he is so famous. I have seen much 
of it in wealthy North Carolina 
homes and am told that much of it 
has brought fabulous prices on the 
northern antique market. 


I was in Milton last spring af 
year ago and was received most | 
cordially by the old aristocratic 
families, now poor, who have old | 


rotting mansions and formal gar- 


dens ‘‘gone to pot’’ but still have | 
antique furniture made by Thomas | 
Day which they consider now their | 
I was | 
signed 
Thomas Day and told intimate | 
stories of his close association with 9 
the white families on a basis of | 


most valuable possessions. 
shown old _ receipts 


friendship and equality. Stories 


of him are the prize stories of the | 
town among the oldsters and they | 
take great pride in telling of the | 


wealth that he amassed and of the 


property that he owned in the J 


heart of the town which was laid 
out by the same man who laid out 


the city of Washington. Thomas | 
Day, for instance, owned the old J 
Tavern in which George Washing: 
ton and Lafayette were entertained 7 


when they passed through the 


town. The building is still stand- J 


ing and is now a cheap apartment 
house but is still an architectural 


gem and is in rather good condi- | 


tion. 


I have photo-statie copies of two | 


letters which he wrote to his 
daughter, Mary Ann, who was at- 


tending Wilbraham Academy in} 
sent 
there from a white private aca- | 
demy in North Carolina after the | 
law began to harass Free Negroes | 


Wilbraham, Massachusetts, 


in the state. 

Mary Ann, Thomas, Jr., (moth- 
er’s father) and Devereau, the sec- 
ond son, were all at Wilbraham 
when these letters were written. 
Devereau was a handsome blade 
who finally ran away with the 
white daughter of one of the best 
families and was given his share 

(Continued on page 140) 
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THREE COMMENDABLE PROJECTS 


Washington, D. C. 
6 February 1950 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Director, 
A. 8. N. L. H., 
1538 - 9th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Woodson : 

The Frederick Douglass Mem- 
orial Committee has been organized 
for the purpose of insuring the 
proper observance in Washington 
this year of Negro History Week, 
which begins the week of February 
12th, 1950 as you know. 

Our program for Negro History 
Week includes: 


1—A pilgrimage to the Douglass 
home in Southeast Washington 
on the afternoon of February 
12, 1950 at 3:00 P.M. At this 
pilgrimage, we will have the 
honor of listening to a brief 
talk by Dr. Mary Church Ter- 
rell, well-known friend and co- 
worker of Frederick Douglass. 
We also hope to have the honor 


of the presence of Mr. Haley 
Douglass a grandson of this 
great man. 

2—A public meeting to be held on 


February 18, 1950 at the 
church of Frederick Douglass, 
Metropolitan A.M.E. Church. 
This meeting will relate the his- 
torical achievements through 
the struggle of Frederick Doug- 
lass and the Negro people to the 
broad issues facing the whole 
community. Charles P. How- 
ard, a nationally-known leader 
will be one of our main speak- 
ers. We also hope to obtain the 
services of other speakers. The 
Reverend T. Ewell Hopkins of 
The First Baptist Church will 
be the Chairman of our meet- 
ing. 

3—A petition drive is being car- 
ried on to commemorate the 
name 
Frederick Douglass by urging 
that the new South Capitol 
Street Bridge be named after 
this distinguished Negro leader 
of Southeast Washington. We 
also feel that the many Negro 
citizens of the District should 
be so honored. We have already 


and achievements of © 


obtained approximately 1000 
signatures, and we are still in 
earnest. 

We cordially invite you to join 
us in our meetings during this his- 
toric week. As you have both orig- 
inated the Negro History Week 
and distinguished yourself in the 
field of Negro History, it would be 
indeed a great honor to have your 
participation. I shall await your 
answer with the greatest of pleas- 
ure at your earliest convenience. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Sydney H. Gallwey 

Chairman. 


Harrisburg, Penna., 
31 January 1950 
Carter G. Woodson 
1538 - Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Woodson : 

The CLUB 21, a Negro organ- 
ization in Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, plans to dedicate a monument 
at the grave of William Howard 
Day, with dedicatory services on 
Memorial Day. 

Enclosed is the information that 
we have been able to gain so far 
concerning this remarkable man. 

Knowing that you are interested 
in Negro history, I thought that 
you might have some further in- 
formation, or know where addi- 
tional information might be ob- 
tained. 

We plan to publicize the event 
as widely as we can throughout 
the country in Negro papers and 
magazines, as well as in the white 
press. Any information you can 
give us will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD Z. JOHNSON 
Leonard Z. Johnson, M.D. 
LZJ :dj 


William Howard Day, son of 
John Day and Eliza Dixon, (1793- 
1869) was born October 16, 1825 
in the city of New York. He was 
educated in the schools of his na- 
tive city, in the private school of 
Rev. Frederick Jones and prepared 
for college in the high school, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, then 


in charge of Rudolph B. Hubbard 
and Tudor Dwight, later of Yale 
University. 

Because of color prejudice he 
was obliged to go to Oberlin Col- 
lege, Ohio where he was graduated 
in 1847, receiving the degree of 
A.B., the only Negro of a class 
of fifty. He received the degree of 
A.M. in 1859 from Oberlin and 
later D.D. from Livingstone Col- 
lege, Salisbury, N. C., where he was 
elected professor of languages and 
mathematics in 1862. 

In 1850 he was elected by the 
colored citizens of Ohio, at a state 
conference, to plead their cause 
before the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

From 1852 to 1855 he edited 
Aliened American’’ at Cleve- 
land having previously been local 
editor of the Cleveland ‘‘Tru- 
Democrat,’’ now ‘‘The Leader.’’ 

One of the notable acts of his 
life was when in 1852 he called to- 
gether at Cleveland the living re- 
presentatives of color, of the War 
of 1812, and brought together for 
the first time the men who fought 
at New Orleans, in Georgia at 
Plattsburg, N. Y. and on the Lakes. 
He was the orator of the occasion. 
He was chairman of the committee 
of Cleveland citizens who address- 
ed Louis Kossuth of Hungary in 
1852. 

He was a teacher of Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, rhetoric, vocal 
music, shorthand, and _ other 
branches of study. In 1857 his 
health failed and he went to Can- 
ada, where, while recuperating he 
worked for the educational devel- 
opment of 50,000 fugitive slaves. 

He visited Great Britain in 1851 
to explain to the people of Eng- 
land the issues at stake in the great 
Civil War; was received by Earl 
Spencer at Spencer House, Eng- 
land, and by the Duchess of Suth- 
erland at Staffordshire House, 
London. Subsequently he was re- 
ceived by the Provost of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland; was main speaker 
at a meeting of 300 persons in 
Musie Hall, Dublin, Ireland, pre- 
sided over the Lord Mayor, clad in 
his official robes and bearing the 
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jewel of office; and addressed other 
thousands in England, Ireland and 
Scotland. 

In 1867 he assumed charge as In- 
spector General of Schools of refu- 
gees and freedom for Maryland 
and Delaware under the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, having 140 schools, 150 
teachers and 7000 pupils to super- 
intend. 

In 1869 he risked his life in Wil- 
mington in organizing the colored 
voters, with the result that the 
representation in the lower house 
of Congress was changed—the Ist 
change-in 20 years. 1870 he be- 
eame editor of Our National Prog- 
ress. In 1872 he was made a clerk 
in the corporation department of 
the Auditor General’s office in 
Pennsylvania. In 1875, upon the 
death of the Rev. James A. Jones, 
secretary of the General Confer- 
ence of the AME Zion Church, Mr. 
Day was chosen to that position. 

In 1878 he was elected school 
director of the eighth ward, Har- 
risburg—the first Negro ever chos- 
en to that body. He served almost 
consecutively from 1878 until his 
voluntary retirement in 1899. He 
was President of the Harrisburg 
‘ School Board from October 2, 1891 
to June 1, 1893. While President 
he dedicated the Wickersham Pub- 
lie and the Old Central High 
Schools. 

He served as United States Con- 
sul to Liberia. 

On the lecture platform, either 
for the Grand United Order of 
Odd Fellows, for the Masonic 
Fraternity, or on general political, 
economic, or literary questions, 
Professor Day was always in re- 
quest. 

He died a pauper on December 
3, 1900 and was buried in an un- 
marked grave in the Lineoln Ceme- 
tery in Penbrook, Pennsylvania. 


1324 26th Street 
Newport News, Virginia 
February 6, 1950 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Dr. Woodson, 
Here is a check for five dollars 
for a year’s subscription to The 
Negro History Bulletin and The 


Journal of Negro History. I can’t 
remember if both publications can 
still be obtained for five dollars. 
If this is not enough money for the 
two magazines, please let me know 
what the balance is, and I will send 
it to you. 

I am still working to complete 
the history of the four Rook sisters 
and their descendants. They began 
the Rooks, Reid, Martin and Turn- 
er branches, and from them came 
the Burkes and by intermarriage 
eame the Greenes. All of these 
branches produced many members 
who contributed something of 
merit. 

From the Turner branch came 
Dr. Lorenzo Dow Turner of Roose- 
velt College, Chicago, Tl. From 
the Burke family came Dr. Elihu 
Burke of Norfolk, Va., Spurgeon 
Burke, manager of Slowe Hall of 
D.C., Miss Beulah Burke, Execu- 
tive housekeeper of Slowe Hall and 
Josephus Burke Judkins, Under- 
taker and Funeral Manager of 
Plainfield, N. J. 

From the Reid family came Dr. 
W. E. Reid, senior physician of 
Portsmouth, Va., Dr. Albert O. 
Reid, dentist of Baltimore, Md., 
Dr. Leon A. Reid, dentist of Rich- 
mond, Va., and his sons Leon Reid, 
Jr. dentist and Ferguson Reid, 
physician. Mrs. Naomi Reid Har- 
rison is Dean of Women at St. 
Paul Polytechnic Inst., Lawrence- 
ville, Va. Also a member was the 
late lawyer Wm. Micajah Reid of 
Portsmouth, Va. and his son law- 
yer Thomas H. Reid of Portsmouth, 
Va. and lawyer Jacob L. Reid of 
Roanoke, Va. 

These are just a few of the mem- 
bers. The earlier members of the 
family were artisans and me- 
chanies. There were eight black- 
smiths and wheelwrights, five car- 
penters and coopers, two cabinet- 
makers, four shoe makers, six brick- 
makers and plasterers, two saloon- 
keepers, several painters and one 
Justice of the Peace and Republi- 
ean politician. 

I hope that you are well, Dr. 
Woodson, and that I can soon ob- 
tain enough information to begin 
to write about these people. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Cornelia R. Jones 
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“Go Thou and Do 
Likewise” 


Dr. E. M. Coleman, head of the 
Department of History of Morgan 
State College, is the sponsor of the 


Social Science Club there function- | 


ing under the presidency of Mr. 
Truman Coles, ably assisted by Mr. 
Clarence Blount as vice-president. 


This group has been raising about [7 
$100 annually to assist in financing 7 
the work of the Association for the | 


Study of Negro Life and History. | 


The Club heard that the building | 


of the Association had been burned 
on the 15th of December and that 
the insurance company with the re- 
sponsibility of restoring the de- 
stroyed parts of the building and 
furniture and fixtures, paid only 


a small part of the $3,000 required 4 


for restoration. Dr. Coleman, | 
therefore, urged the Social Science 
Club to make a special effort in be- | 
half of the Association this year. | 
The members of the Club as a whole | 


responded enthusiastically to this | 


request. These young people sold 
Benjamin Banneker emblems and | 
buttonholed their coworkers and | 


friends in the community. The re- 7 


sult from this appeal was that after | 
paying all expenses involved the | 
Club had net proceeds amounting 
to $381.93 which the president 
turned over to the Association. For © 
this timely assistance we feel 
humbly grateful and must rate | 
Morgan College as a center of | 
learning profoundly interested in 
humanity and its future. Morgan 
is the first college to raise such a 
sum to aid the work of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life | 
and History. 

In the near future we shall bring | 
before the public the urgent need Ff 
to come to the rescue of the Asso- 
ciation at this critical moment, and 
we hope that the response will be 
general. The Association was for- 
tunate in losing very little of its 
library, documents and valuable 
papers. The main damage was done 
to the building and office fixtures 
which with adequate funds may be 
restored. The restoration has been 
completed and the bill therefor is 

(Continued on page 140) 
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FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


provinces constituting the large 

unit known as French West 
Africa.* The name is probably de- 
rived from the fact that ivory was 
supposedly found there in abun- 
dance at one time. Ivory is ob- 
tained from the tusks of elephants, 
hippopotami and excavated re- 
mains of extinct animals. Once this 
province was called the Tooth 
Coast, and later the Kwa-Kwa 
Coast because that was the sound 
with which the Natives greeted the 
first explorers. There is still an- 
other name by which it was for- 
merly known, the Five and Six 
Stripes Coast, suggested by a cotton 
fabrie produced by the Natives who 
had made considerable advance- 
ment in their weaving. 

This province is located on the 
Gulf of Guinea which bounds it on 
the south; on the west lie Liberia 
and French Guinea; to the north 
of the Ivory Coast lie French Su- 
dan and the Upper Volta; and on 
the east, Gold Coast. The coast line 
is shaped almost like an are extend- 
ing 380 miles from west to east. 
The shore, like that of most of this 
part of the coast of West Africa, 
is a narrow plain extending about 
forty miles inland fringed with a 
waste of sand brought up from the 
sea by the raging Atlantic, and it 
is marked with the lagoons of 
Grand Lahou, Grand Bassam, As- 
sini and Kong. Extending into the 
interior beyond this plain are steep 


4Bibliography.—Cada Mosto, Relation 
des voyages a la céte occidentale d’Afri- 
que (Temporal translation, Schafer edi- 
tion, Paris, 1895); Alvarez d’Amada, 
Traité succinct sur les riviéres de Guinée 
et du Cap Vert (1594); M. Delafosse, 
Les frontiéres de la Céte d’Ivoire, de la 
Céte d’Or et du Soudan (Paris, 1908) ; 
Same author, ‘‘Le peuple Siena or Senou- 


| pron COAST is one of the 


fo,’’ in the Revue des Etudes Ethno-' 


graphiques et Sociologiques (Paris, 1908- 
09); G. Joseph, La Céte d’Ivoire (Paris 
1917); F. Clozel. Dix ans a@ la Céte 
d’Ivoire (Paris, 1906); F. J. Clozel and 
R. Villamur, Coutumes indigénes de la 
Cote d’Ivoire (Paris, 1902); R. Villa- 
mur and M. Delafosse, Les Coutumes 
Agni; R. Villamur and Richaud, Notre 
colonie de la Céte d’Ivoire (Paris, 1902). 
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slopes which rise to an elevation of 
1,000 feet where begins the plateau 
marked by hills about 2,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. In the 
Kong area are high mountains of 
which Mt. Kommono towering to 
a height of 4,757 is the highest peak. 
On the border of Liberia the moun- 
tains rise to an elevation of 6,600 
feet. The rivers flow southward into 
the Gulf of Guinea. The most impor- 
tant of these are the Cavalla, San 
Pedro, Bandama, Komoe, and Sas- 
sandra, which flowing down steep 
slopes from the plateau run over 
cataracts and rapids on their way 
to the Gulf of Guinea. Some of 
the streams draining the northern 
part of the Ivory Coast flow to the 
Niger. 

The inhabitants of this coast con- 
sist mainly of what are called true 
Negroes. The important ones are 
the Kru and the Ashanti. The sub- 
divisions of these tribes are desig- 
nated as the Assinis of the Ashanti 
origin and mainly of the Ochin and 
Agni. In the north are the Mandés, 
the Malinkés, the Diula and the 
Mandingos. In the interior live a 
very primitive people called the 
Senoufo (Senufu or Sienuf). In 
the central part of this colony live 
the Baule. These people as a ma- 
jority are classified as pagans, al- 
though the Mandingos have ac- 
cepted Islam. 

From time immemorial the peo- 
ple living along the coast have 
readily yielded to the inroads of 
traders who have touched that part 
of the Gulf of Guinea and have 
therefore been known to the Euro- 
peans as being peaceful. From 
among the Fanti, the Senegales, 
certain tribes of Sierre Leone and 
the Mandingos have come also suc- 
cessful traders who have been of 
service to the Europeans in their 
traffic along the coast and have 
profited by it. This trade has given 
rise to several important towns 
along the coast like Grand and 
Little Bassam, Jackville, Assini, 
Grand Lahou, Sassandra and Tabu. 


Grand Bassam is the seat of cus- 
toms and the judicial department 
as well as the center of important 
trade. Abidjoan is the terminus of 
a narrow gauged railroad which 
extends from that point by way of 
Bouaké and Katiola to a town 
called Tarife. Adjame, situated on 
the northern shore of the Bassam 
lagoon and now the capital of the 
French local government, is now 
called Bingerville in honor of Cap- 
tain L. G. Binger who probably did 
more than any other person for the 
exploration and development of 
this part of West Africa. In the 
interior are such small towns as 
Koroko, Kong, Bona, and Bonduku. 

The chief value of the colony lies 
in its agricultural possibilities. The 
Natives produce maize, plantains, 
bananas, pineapple, limes, pepper 
and, in recent years, some cotton. 
They engage in fishing and hunt- 
ing to supply food. They have such 
local industries as the weaving of 
cloth, pottery, and the smelting of 
iron. Since the occupation by the 
French the cultivation of coffee 
and cocoa has been introduced. 
There is some trade also in lumber 
from mahogany and other hard 
woods and likewise in products 
from the palm trees—palm kernels 
and palm oil. In addition to one 
short narrow gauge railroad there 
has been some extension of com- 
munication by canals by way of the 
lagoons near the coast. There is a 
possibility of constructing a useful 
harbor on the coast but that is still 
a distant prospect. 

This colony is subject to the gen- 
eral government of French West 
Africa and it has a local adminis- 
trator called the lieutenant-gover- 
nor who is assisted by a council 
made up of nominated unofficial 
members. The local government is 
partly by indirect rule, leaving the 
chiefs in control of the tribe to 
govern according to their customs 
when such do not interfere with 
the central government. The French 
established their government there 
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under Captain Binger, already re- 
ferred to as the explorer in that 
area in 1888, 1889 and 1892. He 
was appointed governor in 1893. 
He had been preceded of course by 
French slave traders who made a 
settlement at Assini about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century 
and maintained a factory also 
at Grand Bassam from that time 
until 1707. French traders how- 
ever did not establish themselves 
permanently along the coast until 
the nineteenth century. In 1830 
Bouét-Willaumez began his ex- 
plorations Which aroused the in- 
terest of the French in the future 
possibilities of Ivory Coast. He 
entered into treaties with the 
Natives by which the French ac- 
quired territory at Assini for 
Grand Bassam. From these two 
points the influence of the French 
was extended until their temporary 
withdrawal in 1872 after which 
French influence was nil until 1883. 
Then followed the exploits of Bing- 
er. Since 1902 the Ivory Coast has 
been governed as an autonomous 
unit of French West Africa. 
Trouble developed from the claim 
of territory belonging to Liberia, 
according to the latter; but the 
matter was settled in favor of Ivory 
Coast in 1892. Other frontier ad- 
justments were made with England 
in 1893 and 1898. 

FRENCH SUDAN is still an- 
other of the colonies of France 
within the jurisdiction of what is 
known as French West Africa, ly- 
ing below the territories of South- 
ern Algeria and surrounded other- 
wise by other divisions of French 
West Africa.5 The area of the col- 
ony is 923,000 sq.km. The popula- 
tion is 2,635,000. The seat of the 
local government is Bamako-Kulu- 
ba. This colony, one of the largest 
in the group to which it belongs, 
constitutes one of the desertlike dis- 
tricts of the western part of the Sa- 


5Bibliography.—La Pénétration fran- 
caise en Afrique (1906) ; Marcel Monnier, 
Mission Binger (1893); J. L. Monod, 
Histoire de l’Afrique Occidentale Fran- 
caise (1931); George Alphonse Florent 
Octave Francois, L’Afrique Occidentale 
Francaise (1906) ; Larousse du Vingtiéme 
Siécle, vi, p. 419; Faidherbe, Louis Leon 
César, Le Sénégal (1889). 


hara; but in the south toward the 
land of more abundant rainfall ap- 
pear well-watered and prosperous 
regions which are the important 
possessions in this colony. How- 
ever, in some of the arid areas con- 
siderable advancement has been 
made in irrigation. 


The resources of this area are 
about the same as those in the other 
well-watered parts of French West 
Africa. For food the people pro- 
duce millet, maize, rice, manioc, 
and citron. Cotton is grown for the 
production of textiles. Also appear 
indigo, plants for resin, sesame, 
ground nuts, kola nuts, and rubber. 
The people of the French Sudan 
include inhabitants toward the 
North, of Semitic origin; but the 
large portion of the people dwell 
upon the banks of the Niger or in 
the bend of that river. Chief among 
these are the Bambara along with 
many other black people of the Su- 
dan. The affairs of the colony are 
directed by a lieutenant governor 
supported by a secretary general 
and an administrative council, all 
responsible to the governor general 
of French West Africa. French 
Sudan is divided into twenty-one 
districts with a chief at the head 
of each. These chiefs are situated 
at important points, some of which 
are Kita, Segu, Timbuktu, and 
Mopti. The province has undergone 
some modern development since its 
conquest by the French. The 
Kayes-Bafoulabe-Bamako Railroad 
which connected the Niger Valley 
with the navigable waters of the 
Senegal has contributed very much 
to the development of commerce in 
that colony. Steamboats ply on the 
Niger. The construction of roads 
for automobiles has advanced in 
certain parts and has greatly facili- 
tated communication. Likewise 
telegraph lines have been extended. 


This colony developed out of 
ideas of French settlers at Saint 
Louis in the Senegal. They desired 
to penetrate the interior as far as 
Timbuktu and thus come into pos- 
session of what is supposed to be 
the land of great riches of the 
Mossi. Nothing was done along this 
line, however, until Faidherebe was 
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sent to West Africa as Governor of 
the Senegal. He translated these 
ideas into action, but his military 
campaigns among the Natives along 
the way were supported or carried 
out by Briére de 1’Isle, Borgnis- 
Desbordes, Combes, Gallieni, Archi- 
nard, and De Trentinian. Under 
the hammering of these military 
leaders the Native kingdoms of 
Segu, Kaarta, Masina, Timbuktu, 
Yatenga, and Mossi fell one by one 
until the French reached the valley 
of the Niger. The first organization 
of this area was styled in 1902 the 
territory of Senegambia-Niger; in 
1904 the colony of Upper Senegal- 
Niger. In 1911 the Niger-Chad 
colony was detached in order to 
form a military colony, and in 1919 
the part in the bend of the Niger 
was organized as a colony under the 
name of Upper Volta. In 1920 the 
name was changed to French Su- 
dan. 

FRENCH GUINEA is another 
West African possession belonging 
to France.* This colony is sur- 
rounded by Portuguese Guinea and 
Senegal on the north, by French 
Soudan and Ivory Coast on the 
east, by Liberia and Sierra Leone 
on the south and by the Atlantic 
Ocean on the west. The colony has 
about 170 miles of sea coast and 
covers an area of about 135,000 
square miles. The coast, with the 
exception of a few rocky projec- 
tions into the sea, is sandy, low and 
swampy. Off the coast lie the Los 
Islands which belong to this colony. 
Extending from the coast inward 
for about thirty miles is an alluvial 
plain, and farther on appears the 
elevation of cliffs, beyond which ap- 
pear the Futa Jallon massif of 
Archaen and granite rocks. The 
tableland of the interior reaches its 
highest elevation toward the South 
where the height is about 5,000 
feet. Not far from the Sierra Leone 
border the highly elevated plateau 
comes within twenty miles of the 


6Bibliography.— André Arcin, La Guin- 
ea francaise (1906); and Historie de la 
Guinea francaise (1911); J. Machat, Les 
Riviéres du Sud et la Fouta Djallon 
(1906) ; French Guinea (1920); Georges 
Hardy, Nos Grands Problems Coloniaux 
(1929); and Histoire de la colonisation 
francaise (1926). 
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Atlantic and has one peak, Mount 
Kalulima as high as 3,400 feet. The 
surface east and south of the Futa 
Jallon massif assumes the form of 
slopes toward the upper Niger. 
Escarpments between the Niger 
basin and the rivers flowing 
through Liberia to the Atlantic 
form the southern frontier. Impor- 
tant streams flow toward the Niger, 
Gambia and Senegal. The streams 
made possible by these watersheds 
include those like the Great and 
Little Scarcies flowing from Futa 
Jallon through Sierra Leone and 
the Rio Grande through Portuguese 
Guinea. Within the boundaries of 
French Guinea are the Rio Nunez, 
Forekaria, Melakori, Cogon, Fatal- 
lah, and Konkure. The last three 
mentioned plow their way from the 
plateau through deep gorges over 
eataracts and falls and widen as 
they reach the coastal plain and 
enter the sea. The climate is hot, 
varying between 62° Fahrenheit in 
the dry season and 86° in the wet 
season. Humidity is usually high. 
The rainfall is very heavy in the 
Futa Jallon region, much more so 
than in the Niger basin. 


This climate gives rise to animal 
and plant life very much like that 
of adjacent regions. Here grow the 
mangrove, oil palm, gum tree, rub- 
ber vine, bamboo, orange, citron, 
cotton, coffee, and banana. The 
baobab and shea butter tree are 
restricted to the Niger region. Be- 
fore the conquest the lion was not 
so rare as today, but the leopard, 
wild eat, hyena, civet, wild boar, 
and the hippopotamus are much in 
evidence. In smaller numbers are 
the wild ox and the antelope. 
Poisonous vipers, harmless snakes, 
and pythons appear on land and 
crocodiles in the waters. Among 
the birds most frequently met with 
are the egret, marabout, pelican, 
turacos, and parrots. 

The people, most of whom are 
Natives, controlled by the few 
Frenchmen constituting the gov- 
ernment, are considered, in part, 
true Negroes. They are supposedly 
migrants southward such as the 
Baga, the Nalu, the Landuman and 
Timni. There are also, few abori- 


gines known as the Tiapi, Koniagui, 
and the Bassari. The Tendas and 
Iolas dwell along the Cogon, and 
are supposed to be related to tribes 
in Portuguese Guinea; the Baga 
now dwell on the coast between the 
Cogon and the Rio Pongo; the 
Landumun, migrants in the same 
movement now occupy the district 
behind the Baga; the Susu occupy 
the coast south of Nunez and the 
interior as far as Futa Jallon, after 
pushing their way southward from 
their Mandingo relatives and driv- 
ing the Timni into Sierra Leone a 
century and a half ago; the Fula 
hold Futa Jallon; and there are 
other tribes of the Malinké or Man- 
dingo family. The Mohammedans 
have successfully proselyted the 
Mandingo, the Fula and the Susu, 
but the Baga and other tribes ad- 
here as a majority to the religion 
ealled animism or fetishism. 

The Natives live mainly in small 
units and towns or urban centers 
appear mainly where the country 
has undergone modern develop- 
ment. The most important towns 
are Konakri, the capital and the 
most important port where the 
steamships on the Atlantic call. 
Others are Boke, Dubreka, Benty, 
Timbo, Labe, Heremakano, Kindia, 
Kurussa, Siguri, Bissandugu. A 
railroad connects Konakry and Ku- 
russa. These towns through the fa- 
cilities of transportation connect- 
ing them market such products as 
palm oil and palm kernels along 
the coast ; rubber from the interior ; 
cotton from the Niger district ; and 
gum, copal, ground-nuts and ses- 
ame from various parts. Cattle 
breeding and sheep raising employ 
a large part of the population of 
Futa Jallon from which neighbor- 
ing regions are supplied. Millet is 
produced for local consumption as 
a food. The imports are cotton 
goods mainly from England, kola 


nuts from Liberia, tobacco, liquors, 


building materials, and munitions 
of war. The nations with which the 
eolony trades are France, Great 
Britain and formerly Germany. 
Since the World War II, there has 
developed a little trade with the 
United States. 
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This colony, like most others on 
the West Coast of Africa was first 
visited by the Portuguese explorers 
of the 15th century. This part of 
the coast, however, was not 
thoroughly explored because of the 
lack of good harbors to facilitate 
navigation. However, in the Rio 
Pongo at Matakong and at a few 
points nearby the slave-traders did 
get a foothold and there drained 
off into American slavery a consid- 
erable number of the Natives of 
French Guinea, and during the ef- 
fort to suppress the African slave- 
trade the slavers contrived to hold 
their positions longer at these 
points than elsewhere on the West 
Coast. One reason for the long en- 
durance of the slave-trade at this 
point was that the French never 
gave very much attention to this 
district until after they secured the 
restoration of Gorée m 1815. The 
dominant authority-along the coast 
at that time was British operating 
from Gambia and Sierra Leone. 
The interest of the French was 
again quickened by the exploration 
of René Caillié, who in 1827 con- 
ducted an expedition from Boké to 
Timbuktu. Thereafter, beginning 
with Bouét Williamez, French na- 
val officers explored more thorough- 
ly the coast and recorded their find- 
ings. 

A turning point was reached in 
1854 when General Faidherbe was 
appointed as governor of Senegal. 
He began in the usual European 
style of making treaties with the 
natives to secure the privilege of 
trade and later to modify these 
treaties to the extent of extending 
protection over the tribes. French 
protection, of course, meant taking 
the country from the Natives and 
subordinating them to the control 
of France. The first Natives thus 
treated were the Nalu in 1848 be- 
fore Faidherbe arrived, and he ex- 
tended the French authority there 
through such treaties until by 1865 
the important tribes along the coast 
sustained this relation to France. 
A still larger number of tribes 
were thus brought under French 
control by 1880, and the following 
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year the Emir of Futa Jallon came 
under French protection. France 
thus outgeneralled the English 
who were endeavoring to secure the 
same territory in order to connect 
its possession in Gambia and Sierra 
Leone. By a convention between 
these two countries in 1882 France 
was conceded the jurisdiction of 
the coast as far south as Melakori. 
Germany, which had decided to ex- 
tend its protection in the same area, 
abandoned its claims in 1885. But 
the following year Portugal, bas- 
ing its claim upon its ancient set- 
tlements, was conceded territory 
which she later developed into what 
is now called Portuguese Guinea. 
The French possessions were fur- 
ther increased in 1904 when Great 
Britain ceded to France the Los 
Islands in exchange for abandon- 
ing fishing rights which France had 
exercised in New Foundland waters 
from 1763 when she was deprived 
of all of her possessions in North 
America except two little islands in 
that area on which to dry fish. 

The district now known as 
French Guinea, however, was first 
administered by France as a part 
of the Senegal and later under the 
name of Riviéres du Sud which was 
later changed to French Guinea. 
In 1895 the colony was reorganized 
as a part of the larger administra- 
tive unit known as French West 
Africa with a lieutenant governor 
subject to the governor general of 
French West Africa. In working 
toward this end, however, the 
French government has been more 
concerned with maintaining order 
than with internal development. 
The chief opposition in the interior, 
as stated elsewhere, came from 
the Mandingo conqueror, Samouri 
Touré (Samory), a Native of Was- 
sulu who developed an empire with 
the capitol at Bissandugu and 
maintained it for about a genera- 
tion at the expense of both the Na- 
tives and the French. When pressed 
by the French in the west near the 
coast he would retreat toward the 
east bringing death and destruction 
to those Natives who had accepted 
the protection of France, especially 
those in Kong, the Gimini and the 


people of Bonduku of Ivory Coast. 
When defeated Samori was still 
victorious. His method was to main- 
tain an army of three divisions, one 
to fight the enemy while retreating, 
one to destroy the country to starve 
out his pursuers, and another to 
conquer the Natives in the pathway 
of retreat. 


The French had claimed that 
Samouri had agreed to come under 
their protection, but this Samouri 
denied and held the French at bay 
for eighteen years at the end of 
which he was finally captured to 
the northeast of Liberia, September 
29, 1898 by General Gouraud and 
Captain Gaden. Samouri and his 
son were deported to Gabon, and 
he died at Niolé on the Ogowe in 
1900 at the age of sixty-five. 


With Samouri out of the way the 
French could do more for the inter- 
nal development of the colony and 
measures to this end were taken. 
But the country became involved 
in the Second World War in 1914 
and thus could not stimulate this 
development as far as it might have 
gone. The task was resumed after 
this international conflict and by 
1925 considerable progress in the 
economic development of French 
Guinea was noted, especially in the 
exploitation of the rubber, banana, 
and pineapple production. Some 
attention was given also to educa- 
tion and sanitation which have been 
advanced much farther than in 
some of the other European de- 
pendencies but still require strenu- 
ous efforts to approach modern fa- 
cilities. 

MAURITANIA, another colony 
of the French West Africa, is 
mainly Saharian. North of it lies 
Spanish Sahara, and the Southern 
Territories of Algeria, French 
Sudan on the East, Senegal on 
the South and the Atlantic Ocean 
on the West. Mauritania covers an 
area of about 670,000 square kil- 
ometers and has a population of 
about 300,000. The government is 
administered from St. Louis by a 
lieutenant governor under the gov- 
ernor general of French West 
Africa. The lieutenant governor 
is assisted by a secretary general 
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and an administrative council. The 
colony is divided into eight dis- 
tricts, three civil and five military, 
directed by administrators and offi- 
cers with subaltern native func- 


tionaries and chiefs to handle lo- § 


eal affairs. 
The land is mainly a sandy plain 
from which rise in the east and the 


north two sandy plateaux of slight B 


elevation, Adrar of Mauritania and 
Tagant, separated by the valley of 
Khat. Between the Atlantic and 
these elevations the surface varies 
as the Tiris studded with granite 
peaks, the dunes of Akchar, here 
and there clay and stony plains 
and in the Brakna district a clay 
and alluvial surface furroughed 
with small streams which are lost 
in the desert. The coast has prac- 
tically no deep indentations except 
the bay of Levrier at Cape Blanc. f 
Elsewhere are dirty pools alternat- 
ing with sandy cliffs and dunes. 
The climate is mainly Saharan. 
The temperature is determined 
largely by a dry and parching 
wind from the desert. The rain- 
fall is very light in the northern 
area but increases toward the south 
along the Senegal. The water sup- | 
ply accordingly is very poor. In 
the case of rainfall it quickly sinks 


in the surface and the streams go | 


dry. Yet beneath are subterranean 
sheets of water which may be tap- 
ped, but in most parts wells are 
rare and sometimes salty. In the 
Tagant and the Adrar the water 
sometimes stands in small lakes or 
pools which are temporary or 
abundant but on the border of J 


these massives are inexhaustible J 


wells. 

The country is not altogether 
sterile. Salt plants, grasses, and 
tree vegetation supply useful pas- 
turage and along the streams and 
on the oases of Tagant and Adrar 
grow the date palm, millet and rice. 
The plant life thereby makes pos- 
sible the presence of such animals 
as the gazelle, antelope, phacoch- 
eres, leporides, ostriches, chickens, 
and outards on the steppes; and 
ducks, swans, pelicans and flam- 
ands along the ocean. There are 
also such ferocious animals as the 
(Continued on page 134) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Scrapbooks Which 
Are Only Scraps 


Serapbooks which are made with- 
out any thought to guide a child 
in the effort to understand the 
Negro turn out to be scraps. The 
making of such a scrapbook should 
grow out of some systematic study 
of the Negro. The contents of the 
scrapbook under these circum- 
stanees, then, would not be merely 
miscellaneous matter, but matter 
related to the thought which the 
teacher has been emphasizing in 
her efforts with her pupils through- 
out the year. This does not mean 
that aetual textbook instruction 
will be necessary. Children in the 
lower grades may profit by collect- 
ing eorrelated materials, if the 
teacher has once set their minds 
on some special phase of their back- 
ground; for instance, beautiful 
homes in which Negroes live, 
Negroes at work in useful oceupa- 
tions, Negroes in public offices, 
Negro scientists, Negro business 
men, Negro educators, Negro 
churehmen, and the like. 

In all these cases not much read- 
ing or instruction will be necessary 
in the lower grades, and the past 
may be easily connected with the 
present and make the present more 
significant than when treated by it- 
self. Clippings and pictures thus 
assembled throughout the year 
would naturally fall in certain well 
defined classes and show definite 
trends in the life and history of 
the Negro. Most of the serapbooks 
sent to the national office of the 
Association, however, are just a 
jumble thrown together without 
thought just before or after the 
emotional interest manifested dur- 
ing Negro History Week. Some 
children are unwisely directed by 


their teachers to write the national . 


office to seeure over night the neces- 
sary materials for their serapbooks. 
Let us hope for better direction 
for these misguided children. 

In the making of scrapbooks, 
moreover, children should be 
taught not to go wild over the 


spectacular. An athlete who does 
an unusual stunt is given more 
attention than the man who estab- 
lishes a bank or launches a success- 
ful insurance company. The best 
football player is more highly 
honored than the president of the 
college he attends or the trustee 
who secures a million dollar en- 
dowment for the institution. All 
these performers deserve praise, 
but the one should not be lauded 
exclusively at the expense of the 
other. 


Questions 


1. What do you consider the secret 

to the effective oratory of Wendell 
Phillips? A writer in classifying 
Phillips as one of the greatest men 
of the nation says that he made a 
mistake in allying himself with 
William Lloyd Garrison. Do you 
agree with this writer? 
Both Garrison and Phillips de- 
nounced the Constitution as a pro- 
slavery document and denounced 
the Union with slaveholders. Fred- 
erick Douglass departed from this 
position and proclaimed that the 
Constitution was anti-slavery and 
that what the friends of freedom 
needed to do was to take the ques- 
tion into politics and elect to office 
men with the courage to enforce 
the Constitution and abolish slav- 
ery by legal means. Who was right 
in this case? 

. Frederick Douglass left New Eng- 
land and settled in Rochester 
where he edited the North Star in 
advancing his views. Both Phillips 
and Garrison said that another 
anti-slavery paper was not neces- 
sary, and because of his change 
of viéws denounced Douglass as a 
traitor to the abolition cause. 
Douglass made no reply except 
that time would justify his course. 
Was his prediction fulfilled? 

4. What was the dispute between the 
anti-slavery forces led by Garrison 
in New England and those by the 
Tappan Brothers in New York? 
Was it ever possible to heal that 
breach? How do you account for 
the ease with which reformers 
quarrel among themselves and 
eventually destroy one another? 

5. What does Mr. Lubin say about 
the participation of Haitian 
women in the Equal Rights Move- 
ment? What exceptions does he 
advance in endorsing their strug- 
gle upward. Why? Would you 
impose such restrictions on women 
in the United States? 

In what sense is the career of 
Samuel Fraunces of colonial New 
York in dispute? Do you know 


of any other cases of dispute in 
claiming for the record of the 
Negro race the achievements of 
persons who heretofore have been 
supposed to be white? How may 
one arrive at the facts in such 
cases? 

How does Robert T. Kerlin show 
low citizens of this country have 
become the killers of our dream 
of democracy? List the various 
methods used to kill this dream. 
Does his interpretation agree with 
the message as given by the author 
of the book under review? 

What do you remember of the 
eareer of Samuel E. Cornish? 
What does his early treatment by 
the Presbyterian Church show with 
respect to the attitude of the reli- 
gious whites of that day toward 
the Negro? 


Book of the Month 


Lincoln Collector, the Story of the 
Oliver Barrett Lincoln Collection, by 
Carl Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, at $7.50) should be in 
every library providing works for the 
study of United States History. It con- 
sists of letters, clippings, speeches, 
and papers of varying sorts, all deal- 
ing with this greatest of all Americans 
and the age in which he lived. It 
contains much new material which 
through this volume finds its way to 
the public for the first time. Works 
of this sort are not usually within 
the reach of children and are recom- 
mended only for serious scholars; but 
Lincoln’s beautiful and simple English 
and the all but universal knowledge 
of the problems with which he had to 
deal make the book interesting nar- 
rative for readers on all levels. The 
volume, moreover, is copiously illus- 
trated with pictures and facsimiles 
that one may learn much about Lin- 
coln and his times by merely glanc- 
ing at these reproductions. 

Edited by Carl Sandburg, an au- 
thority on Lincoln, the book shows an 
arrangement which facilitates the 
perusal and serious use of the collec- 
tion. Its value becomes more evi- 
dent with the history which the author 
gives of the collector and the docu- 
ments themselves. The collection is a 
history of the Civil War in which are 
given new portrayals of the most im- 
portant participants like Lee, Davis, 
Grant and Sherman. The book is a 
treasury of Americana, the raw ma- 
terials of history made alive and grip- 
ping, with the pathos, philosophy, and 
humor which are rare in a work of 
this type. Every real patriot will take 
pride in frequently informing and 
amusing himself by resorting to this 
volume. In it Abraham Lincoln lives 
again and is assured a more abundant 
life in the hearts of his countrymen 
~ whom he made the supreme sacri- 

ce. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
A TESTAMENT OF FREEDOM 


By Leonard C. Archer 


(A Cantata) 


CAST 

ANNOUNCER 
NARRATOR 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 
JOHN BROWN 
ANNA DOUGLASS 
- SINGING CHORUS 

MUSIC—THEME. UP BRIEFLY AND OUT 

ANNOUNCER —In observance of the twenty-fifth annual celebration of 
Negro History Week, the 
presents FREDERICK DOUGLASS, A TESTAMENT OF FREE- 
DOM, a cantata written for this occasion by Leonard C. Archer. 

MUSIC—CHORUS. ‘‘GO DOWN, MOSES,” FIRST STANZA UN- 
DER SPEECH BELOW. 

NARRATOR—In whatever age, and in time unlimited, down among 
oppressed peoples, God tunes a voice to ery out against man’s 
inhumanity to man. _ 

MUSIC—‘GO DOWN, MOSES’’. FULL VOLUMN. SOLO. 

SOLO—When Israel was in Egyptland. 

CHORUS—Let my people go. 

SOLO—Oppressed so hard they could not stand. 

CHORUS—Let my people go. 

MUSIC—CHORUS. ‘‘GO DOWN MOSES,’’ SECOND STANZA BE- 
HIND SPEECH BELOW. 

NARRATOR—Out of the bullrushes of Choptank River, in the year 1817 
as measured by time of birth and toil, Frederick Douglass came forth 
a Moses for an enslaved people. 

MUSIC—‘GO DOWN, MOSES”’. FULL VOLUMN. SOLO. 

SOLO—tThus saith the Lord, bold Moses said. 

CHORUS—Let my people go. 

SOLO—If not I’ll smite your first-born dead. 

CHORUS—Let my people go. 

MUSIC—CHORUS. UNDER SPEECH BELOW. OUT AT THE 
END. 

NARRATOR—When young Abe Lincoln went on a flatboat down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, young Fred Douglass slaved in a Bal- 
timore shipyard, overlooking the Chesapeake Bay. Lincoln looked 
in sorrow upon the traffic of human beings in the city market place. 
Douglass gazed wistfully out over the waters of the Chesapeake, 
for over them, he had heard, that northward lies Canaan. 

MUSIC—CHORUS. ‘‘O CANAAN, SWEET CANAAN’’ (OR ANY 
SPIRITUAL WITH THE DOUBLE MEANING OF ESCAPE 
FROM SLAVERY OR AND LONGING FOR SPIRITUAL 
WORLD OF FREEDOM. SUCH AS “‘STEAL AWAY.’’) 

NARRATOR—On the wings of song, Fred Douglass, like countless 
other slaves, fled northward to freedom. And high in the mountains 
of the Lord, Fred Douglass sat like Moses of old, writing down his 
deliverance from bondage into the land of Canaan. 


*Prof. Archer is connected with the State College of Education and Industrial 
Arts at Wilberforce, Ohio. 
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hyena, jackal, cat-tiger, lynx, chee- 
tah, and lion. Alligators live in 
the streams and pools which are 
frequented by the fishing eagle 
and the aigrette. A few elephants 
are found in Affolé. Horned vipers, 
iguanas and lizards appear in 
rocky places. Swarms of insects do 
much damage to vegetation. The 
important domestic animals are 
camels, cattle, goats, horses and 
asses. In the sea abounds fish of 
various sorts like the cod, tunny- J 
fish, mullet, sardine, and lobster. 
The people of Mauritania are 
classified by European writers as ff 
white Africans, although in the 
United States they would be desig- 
nated as mulattoes or colored peo- 
ple. The Mauretanians resulted 
from an admixture of Native Ber- 
bers of Morocco and Arabs who in- 
vaded this country in the four- 
teenth century. The human stock 
thereby resulting underwent an- f 
other admixture with black Afri- 
eans. Along the Senegal the peo- 
ple are mainly Wolofs, Tukulors, 
and Sarakolles. The dominant re- 
ligion is Islam. The Moors among 
these people are migratory and 
pastoral divided into tribes of war- | 
riors under a hereditary chief as- 
sisted by a council of notables; and 9 
marabout tribes occupied with their | 
flocks and with the study of reli- 
gion under the direction of their 
chieftain known as the djemaa. 
Other tribes called the zenaga, 
branched from the marabout tribes. 
Class distinctions appear as war- 
riors, marabouts, and zenagas 
among whom is the caste of black- 
smiths. Liberated captives and 
their descendants and captives re- 
duced to domestic service and hard 
labor are of an inferior order. The 
important occupation of the people 
is cattle-raising. They produce 
other animals which feed upon the § 
vegetation. possible under the cir- 
cumstances of climate and the cul- 
ture of the people, such as the 
goat, ass, horse, and camel. The 
people grow also the date palm, 
rubber, millet and rice and some 
tobacco, beans, peas and the like. 
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DOUGLASS—My free life began on the third of September, 1832. A 


new world opened up to me. If life is more than breath, and the 
quick round of blood, then I have lived more in one day than in a 
year of my slave life. Thus, in a fortnight after my flight, from 
Maryland, I was safe in New Bedford, a citizen of the grand old 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. On the wharves of New Bedford, 
I received my first light. I saw there industry without bustle, labor 
without noise, toil without the whip. 

I had been living there four or five months when I obtained a 
copy of ‘‘The Liberator’’, the paper edited by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. ‘‘The Liberator’’ took a place in my heart second only to the 
Bible, and William Lloyd Garrison second only to my heavenly 
savior. It was at Liberty Hall that I first heard him speak. Calm 
and serene as a summer day, he sent out his words mighty in truth 
(START FADE) great in simple earnestness. 


GARRISON—I am aware that many object to the severity of my lan- 


guage, but is that not cause for severity? I will be as harsh as 
truth, and uncompromising as justice. I am in earnest, I will not 
equivocate—I will not excuse—I will not retreat a single inch— 
and I will be heard. 

Oppression. I have seen thee face to face, 

And met thy cruel eye and cloudy brow. 

But thy cold withering glance I fear not now. 

For dread to prouder feeling doth give place 

Of deep abhorrence. Scorning the disgrace 

Of slavish knees—but with far other vow 

Do hail thee and thy breed of hirelings base: 

I swear, while life blood warms my throbbing veins, 

Thy brutalizing sway—till Africa’s chains 

Are burst, and Freedom rules the rescued land, 

Trampling Oppression and iron rod: 

Such is the vow I take—so help me God. 


MUSIC—SPIRITUALLY GIVING THE FEELING OF CONFI- 


DENCE IN VICTORY OR SHOWING THE VALUE OF THE 
RIGHTEOUS—SUCH AS “‘GREAT OR “WITNESS FOR 
MY GOD’’. 


NARRATOR—In whatever age, and in time unlimited, from among an 


oppressed people, God tunes a voice to ery out against man’s in- 
humanity to man. In Massachusetts, the cradle of liberty, Fred 
Douglass tempered his spirit in the fires of freedom kindled by 
Samuel Adams, and washed his soul in the blood of martyrdom let 
forth by Crispus Attucks. Upon the banks of the River Charles, 
Douglass became Garrison’s disciple and went forth into the Amer- 
ican wilderness to preach the gospel of freedom. And there he was 
stoned, mobbed and spat upon. For refuge, the Anti-Slavery 
Society sent Douglass to England. But even England with her age- 
old Magna Carta could not arrest his passion for Freedom—Free- 
dom as found in the Constitution of the United States. With a sad 
heart, Douglass wrote from England to Garrison. ‘‘ January 1, 1846. 
My dear Friend Garrison, (START FADE) Up to this time, I have 
given no direct expression of the views, feelings, and opinions .. . 


DOUGLASS—(FADING ON) I have no end to serve, no creed to up- 


hold, no government to defend: and as to nation, I belong to none. 
The land of my birth weleomes me to her shores only as a slave, 
and spurns with contempt the idea of treating me differently. So 
that I am an outcast from the society of my own childhood, and 
an outlaw in the land of my birth. America will not allow her 
children to love her. She seems bent on compelling those who would 
be her warmest friends, to be her worst enemies. May God bring her 
to repentence before it is too late, is the ardent prayer of my heart. 
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Salt is obtained from the deposits 
near the ocean and at Idjil, Chin- 
guetti, and Tichitt. Deposits of 
sandstone, gypsum, iron, sulphur, 
and nitrates have not been fully 
determined. 


The industry of the colony is 
chiefly local and primitive. Men 
make saddles, bridles, daggers, 
utensils and tools. The women 
weave various garments from wool 
and goat and camel hair and make 
other useful articles from straw 
and grass. Fishing is sufficient to 
supply the demand not only in the 
interior but in markets abroad. The 
main facilities of transportation 
are by way of the Bakel with con- 
nections with the interior, by a 
few motor roads and for the most 
part by caravan routes: Air lines 
touch the colony at Port Etienne 
and St. Louis. The most important 
centers are connected by telegraph. 


The History of Mauretania is 
still buried in that of ancient times. 
It is believed that the first dwellers 
were Zenaga Berbers who came 
from Moroceo in the third or 
fourth century before Christ. They 
established the kingdom Aoudag- 
host. Islam reached this area about 
the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury and later came the sect known 
as the Almoravides which forced 
Islam on the land and established 
two strong empires. While the one 
in the north endured and grew in 
power, the other in Mauretania de- 
clined from internal strife. In a 
disordered state the country con- 
tinued until the invasion by the 
Arabs in the fifteenth century. 
About this time the Beni Hassan 
coming from Yemen by way of 
Morocco conquered the people as far 
as the Senegal. In their turn came 
the Portuguese who settled on the 
isle of Arguin in 1543. After that 
event came the Spanish, Dutch, 
English and French in rapid suc- 
cession, disputing the right of one 
another to hold this region. France 
got a firm foothold in 1817 when 
by treaty she was awarded the isle 
of Arguin and the port of Porten- 
dik, established their by the Dutch 
at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. An epoch in the develop- 
ment of French control came with 
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I will continue to pray, labor, and wait, believing that she cannot 
always be insensible to the dictates of justice, or deaf to the voice 
of humanity. 

MUSIC—CHORUS. ‘‘THIS IS MY COUNTRY” OR ‘‘AMERICA’’ 
OR SOMETHING PATRIOTIC. 

MUSIC—CHORUS. ‘‘AMERICA”’ 
LOW. OUT ON CUE. 

NARRATOR—Douglass, a man without a country, yet he loved Amer- 
ica’s bright blue skies, her grand woods and fertile fields and star- 
crowned mountains, and her rivers that ran red with the blood of 
his people down to the southern seas. After two years in England 
enjoying the mutual admiration and affection of British eminence, 
Fred Douglass was cooped like a strange animal in the stern of the 
ship and delivered to America. (Pause) 

MUSIC—UP AND OUT. 

NARRATOR—Oncee again in his native land, Fred Douglass, like John 
Milton, took up the pen for his sword and swung it across the land. 
Cutting his links with the Garrisonians, Douglass moved to Roches- 
ter, New York, and began the publication of a newspaper, ‘‘The 
North Star’’. A fugitive slave, nine years removed from the depths 
of ignorance, a wood-sawyer assumed to instruct the North in prin- 
ciples of liberty, justice and humanity; while a rail-splitter from 
Kentucky debated the slave question, Douglass reread the Con- 
stitution. 

DOUGLASS—By such a course of thought and reading I was forced to 
the conclusion that the Constitution of the United State inaugurated 
‘to form a more perfect union’’—could not well have been designed 
at the same time to maintain and perpetuate a system of rapine and 
murder like slavery, especially as not one word can be found in 
the Constitution to authorize such a belief. The Constitution of our 
country is our warrant for the abolition of slavery in every State of 
the Union. 

MUSIC—CHORUS. ‘‘ AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL,’’ SWELL OUT 
TRIUMPHANTLY. 

America, America, God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood from sea to shining sea. 

NARRATOR—Fred Douglass now faced the greatest crisis of his eru- 
sade against slavery. The breach between the master and his disciple 
had grown wider. Garrison had instructed Douglass against vio- 
lence for the cause of freedom, had taught him to turn the other 
cheek. And now Douglass stood alone with both cheeks burning 
from eruel abuses. Alone in his cause, Fred Douglass clenched his 
massive fists and the blood coursed feverishly through his veins, 
running hot to shed itself for freedom. 

MUSIC—MEN’S CHORUS. (OR BAND) IF SUNG, SING ONLY 
THE WORDS “JOHN BROWN’? AND HUMM THE REST OF 
THE LINE. 

John Brown (Accent Ominously) lies—amouldering in the clay 
John Brown 
John Brown 
(SING) But his truth goes marching on. (REPEAT UN- 
DER THE SPEECH BELOW.) 
NARRATOR—John Brown, a whispered promise on the rising winds, 
John Brown, a righteous magic in the blackness turning 
red. 
John Brown, a sign of the Cross drawn on the sands of 
Pharaoh’s kingdom. 
MUSIC—‘JOHN BROWN’S BODY” OUT HERE. 
NARRATOR—Captain John Brown, the soldier and the abolitionist. In 


BEHIND THE SPEECH BE- 


his blood the breeding of a thousand Puritan fathers from Oliver 
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the beginning of the nineteenth 
eentury. By explorations and 
agreements with the Native chiefs 
the authority of France was wide- 
ly extended except that the Moors 
remained for some time yet a 
source of trouble. Coppolani, sent 
to make a moral conquest of the 
situation, was assassinated; and 
the French resorted to force. They 
sent expeditions into the area in 
1908 and 1912 which resulted in 
the occupation of Atar and Tichitt. 
After that the French have had 
little trouble except attacks from 
Nomadic tribes coming from Span. 
ish Sahara for slave raids among 
the tribes living under the jurisdic. 
tion of France. 

NIGER is still another colony 
constituting a part of the French 
West Africa. It is situated in Cen- 
tral Sudan between the Middle 
Niger and the banks northwest of 
Lake Tehad. Its area is about 1,- 
200,000 square kilometers and the 
population is about 1,250,000. The 
seat of government is Niamey. The f 
colony is altogether inland in the P 
midst of Nigeria, Dahomey, Haute ff 
Volta, Sudan, Saharian territory, 
and Lake Tchad. It extends from 
the region of steppes northward 
into the very heart of the Sahara. fF 
The surface reaches its highest al- [ 
titude in Air in Mount Tamgak f 
which towers 1,800 meters, but fF 
from this desert region no useful 


streams except the Niger flow. The FF 


colony is inhabited mainly by the 
Hausa, the Songhai and the Tuareg Ff 
devoting themselves mainly to eat- 
tle-raising which makes possible a 
profitable export. 

Niamey is the main administra- 
tive center, but Zinder is the most 
important city of varying interests 
in the colony. It is administered 
by a lieutenant governor assisted 
by an administrative council and 
administrators at the head of 
eleven districts composing the col- 
ony. The Niger is the chief means 
of transportation and communica- 
tion with other parts. Certain 
routes coming from the northern 
shore of the Sahara or the bend of 
the Niger cross the colony and con- 
tinue their course as far as Lake 
Tchad or the British Niger. 
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Cromwell to Elder Chillingsworth. Following a pillar of fire burning 

the name John Brown, Fred Douglass found himself seated before 

Captain John Brown. And he was amazed at the sight of him, a 

lean, raw boned sinewy New Englander, rough hewn, clad in woolens 

and shod with cowhide. Looking into the blue flame that burned in 
cold gray eyes, Douglass said :— 

DOUGLASS—Captain Brown, I am Frederick Douglass. 

BROWN—Yes, I know. Mr. Douglass, you’re in my house because I see 
in you the strongest man of your color in this country. 

DOUGLASS—I have a certain place of leadership. 

BROWN—Tell me, Douglass. Are you still a Garrisonian? 

DOUGLASS—Captain Brown, I have always been called a Garrisonian. 
I admire the man, but his plan for freeing the slaves is not my plan, 
for it is founded on delusions. William Lloyd Garrison was my 
savior and his words my gospel. 

BROWN—Tell me, Douglass, are you still a Garrisonian? 

DOUGLASS—No, Captain Brown, I am not a Garrisonian now. 

BROWN—I knew it, I knew it. You, Douglass, are the inhabitant of a 
dark skin, and a slave. Great man as he is, Garrison could not 
forget that much about you. He could not stand to see you use force 
against the slave masters. 

DOUGLASS—Probably you are right, Captain Brown. 

BROWN—I have a plan, Douglass, and I must have your help. 

DOUGLASS—A plan, Captain Brown? 

BROWN—It is a great plan, and I need your help, man. A plan twenty- 
five years in the making. This house, this very room bare of trap- 
pings and fixings, is stripped for action to put this plan into 
operation. 

DOUGLASS—Captain Brown, is your plan one of blood-shed and vio- 

lence? 

BROWN—Douglass, if the moral suasion of the Garrisonians were to 
liberate your people, your race will be a people without respect. 
Unless your people bear arms and fight for their freedom, “/? ean- 
not gain the respect of the world. 

DOUGLASS—I’ve tried moral suasion. I was William Lloyd Garrison’s 
disciple. Like Simon of Cyrene, I bore his cross. 

BROWN—And like Simon, the Cyrenian, you are without respect in the 
Roman world. You’ve been beaten and mobbed. You are still a 
hunted man, a wild beast to be caged and taken back to the jungle. 
Your name is Douglass, man. Destiny has given you a name that 
blazes down through the history of the fighting Scotts. Follow your 
destiny, Douglass. 

DOUGLASS—What is your plan, Captain Brown? 

BROWN—I believe that orderly bands of free Negroes should bear arms. 
My plan is to drive slavery from the land by force of arms. My 
plan is to ruin the slave system State by State. 

SOUND—THE UNROLLING OF A LARGE SHEET OF PAPER. 
Here is the plan of operation. Look at this great Appalachian ridge 
that sweeps down from New York into the vitals of the South. See 
how Virginia is vulnerable to us. 

DOUGLASS—tThe great mountains, running from the Northern Star 
to the Southern Cross. 

BROWN—These mountains are the basis of my plan. God has given the 
strength of the hills to freedom; they’re forts of the Lord. 

DOUGLASS—Captain Brown, it’s amazing. The plan seems to have a 
divine purpose, but I was a Garrisonian. I cannot forget that just 
as he couldn’t forget the color of my skin. When I remember his 

teachings, I am not sure. He too had a divinity about him. ‘‘The 


The History of the Niger colony 
is dovetailed into that of adjacent 
parts. Here explored Mungo Park, 
who about the end of the eigh- 
teenth century reached Boussa de- 
seending the Niger. Then followed 
Barth who spent five years in the 
Tchad region, Vogel whose expedi- 
tion ended in his assassination at 
Wadai, and Nachtigal who explor- 
ed Bornu and Kanem in 1870. Flat- 
ters and Lieutenant Monteil with 
much difficulty visited Tehad in 
1891 and, crossing Kaouar, reached 
Tripoli. These explorations tended 
to define the line of demarkation 
between the British and French 
territory in that part of Africa as 
Say-Baroua as agreed in the con- 
vention of 1890. The convention 
of 1898, however, established the 
border a little to the north of this 
frontier. Unsuccessful in connect- 
ing its African colonial possessions 
the Nile to Northeast Africa, the 
the Nile to Northwest Africa, the 
French endeavored to make secure 
their claims in Central Africa. The 
French sent three missions to 
Tchad: the Foureau-Lamy expedi- 
tion across the Sahara, the Voulet- 
Chanoine and later the Joalland- 
Meynier mission to Central Africa, 
and the Gentil mission to the Con- 
go-Tchad area. These members of 
these expeditions united at Kuseri 
in 1900 in time to meet the on- 
slaught of the Negro Rabah who 
in his turn had resorted to reli- 
gious fanaticism to annihilate the 
French and the Natives who had 
accepted their ‘‘protection.’’ Kill- 
ed in this combat, Rabah passed as 
the last obstacle to unification of 
the various areas of the French 
African domain. 

The work of pacification had to 
proceed slowly, however, before 
the French could convince the Na- 
tives that they had been actually 
conquered. Risings here and there 
had to be put down and forts were 
established to station an adequate 
numher of French soldiers to main- 
tain order. In the First World 
War the Natives of Air arose 
against the French and contrived 
to take Agadés; but, attacked by 
the French, the rebellious chiefs 
had to abandon the post and flee to 
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Bible is my text,’’ he said. (FADE INTO SPEECH BELOW) for 

I hold sacred every 

GARRISON—(Quietly) word of the Eternal Father. I believe in the 
sinless perfection, complete submission to insults and injuries and 
literal obedience to the injunction if smitten ‘‘on one cheek to turn 
the other also.”’ 

DOUGLASS—(FADING ON) ‘‘You are the man, Douglass,’’ he said, 
‘the Moses, raised up by God, to deliver a modern Israel from 
bondage. 

BROWN—tThe moral suasion of Moses and Aaron was in vain, even 
with the abetment of the locusts and the boils. Not till the shedding 
of the blood of the first born of Egypt was there release for Israel. 
Without shedding of blood there is no remission of sins. 

MUSIC—CHORUS. “JOSHUAH FIT THE BATTLE” 
CHORUS. 

NARRATOR—A dress rehearsal for the final tragedy, ‘‘The Martyrdom 
of John Brown, took place in 1856, when John Brown and his men 
made an excursion into slave-holding Missouri. October, 1859, the 
final curtain on the last act. Sweeping down from the mountains 
of the Lord, John Brown captured the arsenal at Harpers Ferry. 
On a cold December day, John Brown faced the gallows. His eyes 
on the mountains of the Lord from whence came his strength, 
(START FADE) he made his peace before his fellowmen. 

MUSIC—‘ JOHN BROWN’S BODY‘ HUMM MOURNFULLY BE- 
HIND SPEECH BELOW. 

BROWN —I am sustained by the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing and testimony of a good conscience. My death will do vast- 
ly more to advance the cause of freedom than all that I have done 
in my life. With my blood and with my dying, I seal my testimony 
for God and humanity. 

MUSIC—‘JOHN BROWN’S BODY” SING THE BALLAD. 

NARRATOR—They cut down John Brown’s body from a sour apple 
tree and gave it to his woe-striken widow. Friends of liberty bore 
him north and laid him in the dust amid the silent solemn grandeur 
of the mountains. Soon afterwards, the tall man with the stooped 
shoulders and the sad eyes came aboard the ship of State, and 
there was war. 

SOUND—DRUMS ROLL AND BURST INTO AN EXPLOSION, 
THEN ESTABLISH A SLOW MARCH CADENCE THROUGH. 
OUT ON CUE. 

Lincoln chewed on a pen staff in Washington, while Fred Douglass 
knelt to pray in his home. 

DOUGLASS—Oh God, I don’t know what Mr. Lincoln will do, but I 
pray that this be war to deliver us from bondage. As thou didst 
deliver Egypt deliver thou the heritage of Africa. Lead us by the 
pillar of fire rolling across the land. And grant it, O Lord, that if 
blood must flow to wash our sins away, that 

ANNA—(EXCITEDLY) Fred, Fred, it’s coming over the wires. 

FRED—What are you saying, Anna, my wife. 

ANNA.—It’s coming again over the wire. We are delivered. Mr. Lincoln 
has signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

DOUGLASS—O, God, sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea, 
Jehovah hath triumphed, his people are free. 

ANNA—We are free, Fred. It’s going to be war on slavery. 

DOUGLASS—Without the shedding of blood, there is no remission of 
sins. 

SOUND—DRUMS UP AND OUT. 

MUSIC—‘HOW DID YOU FEEL’ “SIT DOWN, SERVANT” 


FULL 


NARRATOR—Onut of the wilderness of despair, standing now on the 


broad plains with free men, Moses called Israel to arms. 
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Fezzan. Completely pacified there- 
after, this territory was designated 
the Colony of Niger by the decree 
of October 13, 1922, and as one of 
the constituents parts of French 
West Africa. The post of Tibesti 
which had been evacuated in 1916 
and reestablished in 1929, became 
attached to the Chad Colony of 
French Equatorial Africa. 


As a part of French West Africa 
the Niger Colony is governed as a 
subdivision of the larger unit. The 
seat of government is Zinder. Sev- 
eral troops of French soldiers 
along with migratory sharpshoot- 
ers, and two divisions of artillery 
stationed at Zinder and Agades 
constitute the force of occupation. 
Local police assist in maintaining 
order. 


HAUTE-VOLTA, still another 
eolony of French West Africa, is 
situated in the bend of the Niger. 
Its area is about 370,000 square 
kilometers and its population ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 inhabitants. 
Its eapital is Wagadugu. This col- 
ony was detached from that of 
Haut-Senegal-Niger in 1919 and 
established as a unit of French 
West Africa. Like the Colony of 
Niger it is inland without any 
direct connection with the sea. It 
is surrounded by Ivory Coast, Su- 
dan, Niger, Dahomey, Togo and 
Gold Coast. The surface is mainly 
plateaux with rocky elevations of 
620 or 640 meters in height from 
which flow some rivers eastward to 
the Niger and other streams south- 
ward to form the Volta Noire and 
the Volta Blanche. Most of the 
Natives are Mossi who engage in 
tillage and cattle raising on the 
steppes. The trade is carried on 
mainly through connections at Say. 
Otherwise the colony is very much 
like that of the surrounding areas 
herein already noticed. 


Haute-Volta, also has an ad- 
ministration very much like that 
of the other colonies constituting 
French West Africa. The chief 
administrator is a lieutenant gov- 
ernor, assisted by a secretary gen- 
eral, an administrative council, 
and a council for adjusting mat- 
ters of dispute. The colony is 
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DOUGLASS—The tide is at its flood that leads on to fortune. From 
East to West, from North to South, the sky is written over. Now or 


never. Better even die free, than to live as slaves. Fly to arms and 


smite with death the power that would bury your government and 
your liberty in the same hopeless grave. Massachusetts now wel- 
comes you to arms as soldiers. Go quickly and fill up the first 
colored regiment from the North. Remember Denmark Vesey, Nat 
Turner, and the noble John Brown. 


NARRATOR—And they remembered, 1863, May twenty-eight, nine 


o’clock. 


SOUND—SNEAK IN DRUMS BEATING ORDER OF MARCH 
FILE. HOLD BEHIND. OUT ON CUE. 
The first Negro regiment came marching out on the streets of Bos- 
ton, led by Colonel Robert Shaw. Down Beacon Street to the State 
House they came, tall men walking having shed the tatters of bond- 


age for the armor of free men. 


From the State House reviewing 


stand, Frederick Douglass smiled through tears down upon them. 

DOUGLASS—Father Abraham, we are on the march until beneath the 
four winds of the world, freedom is possible for all mankind—until 
time brings the fullness of the years. 


MUSIC—DRUMS NOW TAKE UP THE INTRODUCTORY RHYTHM 


OF “BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC’’—CHORUS FOL- 


LOWS WITH SINGING. 


The construction of the Suez 
Canal made Egypt the key to 
trade of the Orient. The economic 
imperialists most naturally then 
saw to it that nothing prejudicial 
to their interests should happen in 
Egypt and stood ready to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the 
country. Finally came an oppor- 
tunity for European aggression 
when Egypt came under the rule 
of the inefficient ruler Ismail I who 
had become deeply involved in debt 
to European bankers. Reduced to 
his extremity, he sought relief 
through the sale of a large number 
of shares of the Canal stock in 
1876. Disraeli, then prime minister 
of England and champion of im- 
perialism in contradistinetion of 
Gladstone’s ‘‘ Little England’’ pol- 
iey, purchased the stock for the 
British Empire. England thereby 
achieved an interest in tottering 
Egypt. French influence had al- 
ready become a factor in Egypt, 
and when the financial condition 
of Egypt grew still worse in 1877 
France and England took over the 
management of its finances under 
dual agreement. This looked so 
much like the loss of the inde- 
pendence that in 1882 Arabi Pasha 


ECONOMIC IMPERIALISTS AND EGYPT 


led a revolt against the Khedive 
and the dual foreign control. Turn- 
ing to his backers for help in this 
crisis, the Khedive was refused aid 
by both Italy and France, but Eng- 
land sent an expedition which de- 
feated the rebels and restored tl.> 
puppet Khedive. England assumed 
both financial and military control, 
banished the leader of the revolt 
and pardoned his followers. The 
Egyptian army was reorganized 
under the British, and thus it re- 
mained. 

Repercussions from what was 
happening in Egypt at this time 
excited the Moslem world. Would 
the Christians thus dispossess the 
Mohammedans? This excitement 
facilitated the rise of Mohammed- 
Ahmed, call the Mahdi, a native of 
Dongola belonging to a Nuba fam- 
ily. He took the war path in 1881. 
He styled himself as the Mahdi, 
commissioned by Allah to establish 


‘a new Mohammedan Empire. Op- 


erating in the Sudan and region of 
the upper Nile, he became a men- 
ace to the British in Egypt. He de- 
feated Rachid-Bey, governor of 
Fashoda, in Southern Kordofan. 
In 1882 he won a new victory over 
an important Egyptian Column, 
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divided into eight districts at the 
head of which is a colonial ad- 
ministrator. 

Comparisons are always danger- 
ous, but a brief study of colonial 
history shows that the French give 
more consideration to their coloni- 
als than the British. With the Brit- 
ish, colonial dependencies exist only 
for whatever good they may be in 
extending and maintaining the 
Empire, and they do very little for 
the uplift of the Natives. The 
French exploit their colonials also 
for whatever they may be worth, 
but at the same time they do more 
for their health, education, and 
economic advancement. The Brit- 
ish ridicule the French policy of 
educating the Natives and the ef- 
fort to make of them’ European 
gentlemen. However, the British 
colonies assist certain certified mis- 
sion schools. 


then seized all the Kordofan, drove 
into ambush and massacred Hick- 
Pasha’s army of 10,000 men in 
1883, compelled the surrender of 
Slatin-Pasha, governor of the Dar- 
fur, and of Lupton-Bey of Bahr- 
el-Ghazal in 1884, and reduced 
both Berber and Sennar. On Jan- 
uary 15, he seized Obdurman, a 
suburb of Khartum, and eleven 
days later entered its citadel and 
executed Gordon Pasha and his de- 
fense force. The Mahdi had thus 
conquered four-fifths of the Egyp- 
tion Sudan, but died soon there- 
after at Obdurman. 

The death of Gordon caused 
much stir in government circles in 
England. On this account the Glad- 
stone ministry was overthrown for 
being neglectful of the imperial 
frontier. Disraeli came into power 
and sent an adequate army under 
Kitehner who subdued the Der- 
vishes, the Mahdi followers, in the 
second battle of Obdurman in 
1898. This victory restored the 
Sudan to the dual control of Egypt 
and England as a condominium un- 
der the flags of the two countries. 
Tewfik became khedive in 1879 as 
successor to Ismail. 

This new development in Egyp- 
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tian affairs offered sufficient pre- 
text for England to increase its 
power in Egypt. Further restric- 
tions imposed upon the Khedive 
reduced him to a figurehead. Lord 
Cromer sent by the British to take 
charge of affairs as British Com- 
missioner became the de facto ruler 
of Egypt. He instituted significant 
reforms such as the equalization of 
the burden of taxation which had 
fallen very heavily on the Egyp- 
tian peasantry. He recognized the 
administration of justice, built im- 
portant irrigation works, including 
the f amous Aswan Dam, construct- 
ed railroads, and established faec- 
tories which assured great eco- 
nomie prosperity and assured 
funds to reduce the national debt 
and avoid bankruptey. These 
achievements crowned Lord Crom- 
er as one of the most successful 
agents of economic imperialism. 

The pacification of Egypt, how- 
ever, had not yet been achieved. In 
1892 Abbas Hilmi, of strong na- 
tionalistie tendencies, became khe- 
dive and for a time made changes 
prejudicial to the interest of Bri- 
tain. In the meantime Marchand 
with a French force occupied Fas- 
hoda which the British claimed as 
their territory, and Kichner with 
a military foree had difficulty in 
forcing the French commander to 
leave. The French avoided war by 
withdrawing in 1899 on the condi- 
tion that the British would agree 
to their expansion elsewhere in 
Africa. France recognized Eng- 
land as the ‘‘protector’’ of Egypt 
in return for respecting her rights 
in Moroceo. Other nations recog- 
nized this agreement and relations 
between France and England im- 
proved, Egypt recovered control of 
her finances, and they defeated the 
Turks in their effort to extend 
their jurisdiction in the Zinai Pen- 
insula. While the Egyptians did 
not deny that the country had 
prospered under British control, 
they could not tolerate the thought 
of being forever under the dom- 
ination of any foreign power. 

The khedive encouraged the 
growth of nationalistic sentiment. 
The malcontents, therefore organ- 
ized opposition to the established 


regime. They held assemblies to 
devise means for their deliverance, 
edited newspapers devoted to this 
as their ideal, and proclaimed 
their position to the civilized 
world. From these centers of pro- 
test went certain radicals who pre- 
cipitated riots and killed a consid- 
erable number of the British, but 
these outbreaks were put down by 
authority and punished with great 
severity as in the case of the Den- 
washi attack in 1906. In 1913, 
therefore, the British endeavored 
to pacify the country by allowing 
the establishment of a representa- 
tive assembly with partial control 
over taxes, but the Commissioner 
was still supreme in the premises. 

Egypt reached an important 
turning point in 1914 when the 
Turkish Government entered the 
First World War on the side of the 
Central powers. Dominated by 
Britain, Egypt easily declared its 
independence of Turkey and be- 
eame a British protectorate. The 
nationalistic outbreak against Bri- 
tain in Egypt in 1919, however, 
complicated matters which the 
British handled diplomatically. 
Then came the investigation by the 
Milner Mission. Since that time 
the British have been considerate 
enough to grant Egypt gradually 
inereasing authority until it has 
become nominally at least an inde- 
pendent nation except retaining 
the right to guard the Suez Canal. 


Thomas Day and 
His Family 
(Continued from page 126) 


of the property by his father said 
to have been $100,000.00. 

With the war came loss in status 
among Day’s white friends, and 
debts. No one could afford fine 
furniture anymore. Thomas Day 
died and Thomas, Junior, could 
not carry on the business success- 
fully. 

There are many stories about his 
Negro slaves and his white bond 
servants apprenticed to him by 
their parents. Some of the people 
now in the town tell with pride 
that their parents were ‘‘Old Tom 
Day’s’’ servants. 

I have a copy of The Antiquar- 
ian, Edward Wenham, Editor, 461 
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Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
September, 1928 with an article, 
Thomas Day—Craftsman by Mrs. 
Caroline Pell Gunter. 

Some of the articles written by 
these present day white researchers 
do not accord Thomas Day the 
place of equality and superior 
wealth that he admittedly achieved 
in his community and state before 
the war. 


Sincerely, 
W. A. Robinson, Director 
Secondary School Study 


“Go Thou and Do 


Likewise” 
(Continued from page 128) 
before the management. The oc- 
easion offers a fine opportunity for 
the public to follow the example of 
Morgan College in showing its ap- 
preciation for the achievements of 
the Association for the Study of 

Negro Life and History. 


The Study of Negro 
Life and History 


By DEAN 

Admission to membership in this 
Association connects you with the 
only scientific organization, pri- 
marily concerned with the preser- 
vation of the records of the Negro 
race. The objectives of the Asso- 
ciation are the collection of socio- 
logical and historical documents, 
and the promotion of studies in 
Negro Life and History. The Asso- 
ciation has an intelligent constitu- 
ency of men and women of both 
races in this country and abroad. 
They are unanimous in expressing 
the opinion that they derive so 
much benefit from the study of the 
publications of the Association that 
they consider them indispensable. 
The Association is not endowed, but 
it receives donations of varying 
amounts from persons interested in 
scientific research and _philan- 
thropie enterprise. 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History was or- 
ganized by Carter G. Woodson with 
five persons ... three of whom are 
still living. The organization was 
incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, Oct. 2, 1915. 

(Continued on page 143) 
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JLLETIN Marcu, 1950 
article ECHOES FROM THE CELEBRATION OF 
y Mrs. 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
ten by 
archers 
ay the 
1perior Dr. Carter G. Woodson was done by three people—Mr. and development of America and 
shieved 1538 Ninth Street N. W. Bentley, Miss Margaret Day and what he has contributed to his 
before Washington, D. C. the writer of this note. country in the arts, science, litera- 
Sincerely yours, ture and sports This is necessary, 
ctor My dear Dr. Woodson : W. F. Savoy. inasmuch as it is difficult, in many 
tud communities, to find in the text- 
do Week will bear much fruit. All the wee 
radio stations accorded us sports as BY Miss Oramay Pare, of the Negro History Week is not an 
) per the accompanying schedule.  “@Ffield School, Columbus, Ohio —_ occasion to play up grievances ; but 
he oe- Am sending you copies of the The Association for the Study of to demonstrate what has actually 
ity for scripts I made up to tell the public Negro Life and History advocates been accomplished. Many educa- 
iple of the purpose of the organization and and promotes the study of history tional authorities have endorsed 
ts ap- about the Founder. You may be ag it has been influenced by the Negro History Week as a timely 
mts of interested also in the editorials Negro—not for one week only and valuable effort, and have cal- 
dy of from our leading dailies. You may but every day during the entire endared it along with other weeks, 


in this 
he the from your literature and publica- to make, Further, this celebration thirty-four years of publication 
, pri- tions and gave due credit as to is worked out in harmony with the and research. So well has it done 
where it all came from... the idea daily program of the school, to ex- job that quoting from Current 
Negro being to further the knowledge of pand and emphasize topics about Biography ‘‘In schools and col- 
Asso- the Association to all hearers. which the teachers in the regular leges, and in the world at large, 
socio- We had an exhibit of the kit course of things are daily talking no term paper, no thesis, no mono- 
nents, ete. at the main library at Ohio to their pupils. For a short time graph, and no book dealing with 
bats te State University, one at MeClel- each day thousands of children the. Negro can well be written 
Aa. land’s Book Store in the heart of may assemble to witness a pageant without consulting the volumes of 
etite- the city and others in at least 13 or play, or to listen to an address The Journal of Negro History.’’ 
both public schools. The Board of Ed- which all may passively enjoy. With this as a program, the 
road. ucation cooperated beautifully, and Each program, moreover, when Association is trying to secure the A 
assing the Superintendent of Schools, a wisely worked out will be in keep- support of the public, for a broad ss 
a oe Mr. Faucett, sent out a bulletin to ing with the capacity of children and comprehensive program of 7 
»f the all principals, requesting the ob- thus participating, and the amount social studies, that will include , 
1 that servance, I spoke about the work of time they are usually allowed for the Negro as a study along with a 
snhle of the Association at two white such activity. others throughout the year. The 
i, but schools (showing how the move- Some exercises of the sort should history of the race has not been 
rying ment is spreading), at Mound be held everyday during the week, told. During the week throughout 
ed in Junior High and at Franklin at the time for devotions or at the the country, various demonstra- 
vilan- Junior High—the latter had over assembly hour. On each day atten- tions in terms of art exhibits, 
800 students present. The work tion could be directed to some spe- pageants, addresses, plays and ex- 
dy of has been placed on a high and dig- . cial achievement of the Negro, or to ercises will reveal some of ‘‘the 
3 or- nified plane here and at least some outstanding fact in the de- missing pages of American his- 
with 50,000 people heard about you and velopment of the race. History tory.’? The Association stands 
n are the Association through the press, Week, then, is an occasion to learn ready to supply that information ar” 
was pulpit, radio and exhibits. Will more about what the Negro has in the form of plays, textbooks, or 
f the spend the rest of my time after thought and felt and attempted pictures and various forms of liter- ‘ey 
1915. tioney and memberships. This and accomplished—in short, what ature that has been vitally needed & 


te interested further in the proc- 
lamation as issued by our Gover- 
nor. I wish it were small so that a 
copy could be printed in one of the 
issues of the Journal. I obtained 
all the materials for the scripts 


huge effort during history week 


school year. The purpose of His- 
tory Week is to stage dramatiza- 
tions and other exercises, in order 
so to reveal the role of the Negro 
in the past as to secure for the 
race that place in history he helped 


he did in the discovery, exploration 


to be observed during the school 
year. The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History is 
offering the public that leadership 
which has become well seasoned 
with the experience of more than 


in well-rounded scholarship. The 


‘ 
wey 
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public is invited to attend our 
monthly meetings held on the third 
Wednesday of each month at the 
Blue Triangle YMCA. For any in- 
formation concerning the program 
of this Association, you are invited 
to contact Mr. A. P. Bentley, pres- 
ident of the local branch, or Wil- 
liam F. Savoy, state chairman. 


3439 5th Ave., 
Los Angeles 16, Calif., 
Feb. 25, 1950 


Mr. Carter G. Woodson 
1538 9th St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Woodson: 


This letter comes to tell you that 
we had a wonderful Negro History 
Week celebration. We stirred the 
entire city and almost every or- 
ganization was celebrating Negro 
History Week. You will note from 
the proclamation issued by the 
Mayor that we had a good start. 
All our white daily papers and the 
Negro papers carried the procla- 
mation. Enclosed you will find a 
program of our activities. 


We made contacts with the board 
of education and the broadcasting 
stations, asking them to publicize 
Negro History Week and they did 
so. I am sending you a clipping 
from Chet Huntly who broadcasts 
over KNX Broadeasting Station 
in Hollywood. We had Jackie 
Robinson at our closing meeting at 
the Jefferson High School. The 
board of education sent bulletins 
out to all the schools asking that 
they put special emphasis on the 
outstanding achievements of noted 
Negroes. 

With our fine planning commit- 
tee, the members of the organiza- 
tion and myself we worked un- 
tiringly to make this week a suc- 
cess. The churches also engaged 
in Negro History programs. 


Yours sincerely, 

Vassiz D. Wricut, Pres., 
Our Authors Study Club, 
L. A. Branch, 
AS.N.L.H. 


Among the many tributes paid to 
the Negroes’ contribution to Amer- 


ican history the finest and most ob- 

jective, in our estimation was the 
radio broadcast of Chet Huntley 
over Columbia Broadeasting Sys- 
tem op Feb. 15. We are printing 
Mr. Huntley’s 15-minute broadcast 
in its entirety. He said: 

“This week marks the 25th obser- 
vance of Negro History Week. I 
note with satisfaction the foreword 
in a pamphlet put out by The As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. It seems to this 
reporter that it says rather well 
what any thinking person would 
say about this thing that has come 
to be known as ‘The Negro Prob- 
lem.’ 

“On many occasions that phrase 
resented by the Negro people is a 
mis-nomer and is rightfully re- 
sented by the Negro people. But 
may this reporter be forgiven for 
not indulging too heavily in saman- 
ties and for going ahead with the 
phrase ‘The Negro Problem.’ It’s 
to be presumed that you’ll know 
what is meant. 

“The foreword in the pamphlet 
says this: ‘Looking back over this 
quarter of a century, one sees 
the achievements of these years 
pass like an interesting panorama 
in the struggle of an oppressed 
people for a hearing. This demand 
for a new presentation of the Ne- 
groes’ cause, however, has not been 
an appeal or a lamentation. 

“<The Association for the Study 
of the Negro has approached the 
task in a way differing widely 
from the usual methods employed 
by those suffering from inequality 
and injustice. This organization 
has engaged in research to discover 
the truth with respect to the past 
aud present status of the Negro, 
and through these celebrations it 
has so dramatized these deeds of 
the race that many thinking people 
of consequence have changed their 
attitude toward the Negro. 

“At the same time the Negro 
himself has been thereby impressed 
with his worth and now thinks of 
himself not as constituting a prob- 
lem but as a maker of the Ameri- 
ean civilization.’ 

“To take a cue from this fore- 
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word and look back over this quar- 
ter of a century, it’s encouraging 
and heartening to note that there 
has, indeed, been great progress in 
this long battle which has been 
fought and is being fought on two 
levels. 


“On one level it’s a project where- 
in white society has seen the wis- 
dom and the justice in moving over 
just a fraction to make room for 
the Negro. 

“On the other level it has been a 
project wherein the Negro himself 
has had to ignore all the obstacles 
and all the handicaps and all the 
injustices and to so educate, con- 
trol, and conduct himself that there 
can be no question about his being 
qualified for any strata of our So- 
ciety. 

“It’s a two-way street. It isn’t all 
a question of charity and benevo- 
lence on the part of the whites and 
it certainly isn’t a case of the Ne- 
gro just standing up to recite the 
Constitution or the Bill of Rights. 
It’s much more than that. 


“Wisely, some of the Negro lead- 
ers many years ago saw that the 
ultimate solution to the Negro’s 
problems was a long way off if the 
Negro just kept demanding his 
rights and appealing to the major- 
ity on the grounds of justice and 
charity. 

“Wisely, these Negro leaders saw 
that the shorter course called for 
the Negro to make of himself such 
an asset to the community or to so- 
ciety that the white majority would 
have to accept him. And to a great 
degree, that has been the thing 
which has worked. 

“To be sure, the pace of the 
progress is sometimes slow and 
painful and laborious . . . the mile- 
stones don’t flash past .. . but over 
the long term there’s no question 
about it: The Negro is taking his 
rightful place in this American so- 
ciety and he’s doing it without dis- 
turbing the sensitiveness of the 
white majority. 

“Choose any profession or occu- 
pation ... any one you might care 
to name... and there, today, you'll 
find American Negroes making 
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their great contributions to the 
over-all richness of our American 
society. And this contribution is 
not to be ignored and it deserves 
greater appreciation. 

“Travel around a bit and you’re 
sure to be struck with the wonder- 
ful, exhilarating diversity of Amer- 
ican culture ... and don’t let any 
one tell you that we don’t have a 
culture. We have such an over- 
whelming and rich culture that 
sometimes people don’t see it be- 
cause they fail to cast their eyes 
to great enough heights. The great 
significance of our culture is its 
diversity and lack of ‘‘sameness.’’ 

“Music? We have all kinds of 
it: American folk music, Carmen 
musie blended to the size of our 
hills and valleys, the plaintive 
songs of the Slavic peoples woven 
into an American fabric, all the 
other songs and music, and we have 
the Negro music. 

“And what applies to musie¢ ap- 
plies equally to everything else. In- 
stead of one architecture we have 
a score of styles. Rather than one 
kind of fool we have every kind. 
Rather than one kind of face and 
one shape of head . . . we have 
roundheads, squareheads, long- 
heads, broadheads, and every other 
kind of head. 

“Instead of blue eyes we have all 
the colors and the same goes for 
beards and hair. Walk along 2nd 
Avenue in New York and you’ll 
hear all the tongues of Europe... 
but although the languages be 
foreign, the people are passionately 
American. 

“And pretty soon, when you 
realize this capacity of ours to 
absorb without demanding that 
every man wear the same cut of 
trousers, then you begin to feel good 
and feel proud and you realize that 
you’ve discovered a little bit of 
what this country is. It’s every- 
thing. 

“But suppose you should choose 
the writing profession and ask 
about the contribution of the Ne- 
gro. A student of the Negro people 
would reel off names like Frederick 
Douglass, Richard Wright, William 
Wells Brown, Waters Turpin, 


Frank Yerby, Wallace Thurman, 
and many more. 

“Poets you ask? Some night pick 
up any anthology of American 
verse and thrill to the language- 
music of Langston Hughes, Countee 
Cullen, Melvin Tolson, or Margaret 
Walker. 

“Musicians? Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor, Roland Hayes, Marian 
Anderson, William Grant Still, 
Dorothy Maynor, Duke Ellington, 
and so-many, many more. 

“Scientists? Charles R. Drew, the 
great surgeon; Perey L. Julian, 
who taught us the uses of the soy- 
bean; George Washington Carver, 
the great agricultural chemist; 
Ernest Everett Just, the great au- 
thority on marine biology, and so 
many more. 

“And that’s the way the story 
goes through all the professions 
and occupations. 

“Took about you and you see the 
old barriers falling down, not be- 
cause any one has kicked them 
down but because no one wanted 
them up any more. There was an 
election the other day in New Or- 
leans in which new, record num- 
bers of Negroes cast their votes 
freely. All through the south that 
is happening, year by year. 

“An American Negro, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, making his tremendous 
contribution to the peace and sta- 
bility of the world. Negroes enter- 
ing the schools and universities of 
the south. Negroes living at peace 
in communities with their white 
neighbors. And right here in Los 
Angeles within the last few weeks 
Negro lawyers taking their places 
iu the Los Angeles Bar Association. 

“And all these things are being 
done not by violence, revolution, 
not always by court order, injunc- 
tion, or jurists’ decisions. More 
often than not they’re done just 
because the majority realize that 


. it’s to every one’s advantage. 


“T can think of nothing finer for 
this observation of Negro History 
Week than a couple of verses from 
the poem, ‘‘Dark Symphony,”’ by 
Melvin B. Tolson. If it should ap- 
peal to you, you can get it at most 
any book store.” 
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The Study of Negro 
Life and History 


(Continued from page 140) 


At that time it was believed that 
the work of the organization should 
be altogether intensive, so as to 
treat scientifically the neglected 
records of the Negro race. 

The founder, however, had not 
advanced very far in the prosecu- 
tion of this task before he discov- 
ered that such a movement, meet- 
ing a long-felt want, would imme- 
diately have popular support. The 
Association received a hearty wel- 
come from other enterprises dis- 
seminating information and pro- 
moting the truth, and soon found 
co-workers in all ranks of life. 

In bringing out the technical 
Journal of Negro History, there- 
fore, it was soon deemed wise and 
profitable to add such features as 
informing biographical sketches 
along with current articles of a 
serious nature, and to publish from 
time to time extensive notes con- 
necting the past with the present, 
to assist the readers in their inter- 
pretation of the more scientific ma- 
terials in this magazine. Because 
of the wise combination of these 
two important features in the 
Journal of Negro History, its cir- 
culation has rapidly extended 
throughout the world. The leading 
colleges and public libraries of 
both races in the North and in the 
South subscribe to this magazine. 
Families having an intelligent in- 
terest in their posterity place this 
publication within the reach of the 
children. Social workers, who seek 
in the records of the past facts 
which will throw light on the solu- 
tion of the problems of today, find 
it decidedly helpful. Students and 
professors of the best universities 
in this country and abroad use it in 
connection with their -instruction 
and research. It reaches the desks 
of the most prominent statesmen of 
the United States, including mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet. 
Making this appeal to so many 
groups of serious purposes, the 
Journal of Negro History is re- 
garded as an inevitable asset. 
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tion of Negro History Week is the general 
lack of knowledge among the teachers who 
are honestly endeavoring to do something to incul- 
cate an appreciation of the past of the Negro. 
Most of their calls for materials are for pictures 
and brief accounts of persons who are at present 
in the limelight. These seekers want to talk about 
the prominent athletes, musicians, politicians re- 
cently arriving upon the scene, and similar charac- 
ters whose careers may be traced in clippings from 
daily papers. This is a most regrettable situation 
for neither these persons who are active and promi- 
nent at present nor their forerunners who have 
passed can be understood without knowing history 
in general and that of the Negro in particular. 
In the celebration of Negro History Week just 
passed The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History endeavored to emphasize espe- 
cially the work of certain distinguished persons of 
the white race, some of whom made the supreme 
sacrifice that the Negro might have freedom with 
opportunity. The Director was surprised to learn 
from an interested white junior high school prin- 
cipal of New York that he found in the celebra- 
tion of Negro History Week no use for such pic- 
tures as those of Prudence Crandall, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Lucretia Mott, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner, John 
Brown and Abraham Lincoln. A few days later 
another teacher, a college bred colored woman and 
a law school graduate, on observing the pictures 
of these anti-slavery martyrs did not know sufh- 
cient history to understand the connection of these 
notables with the past and the present of the Ne- 
gro. It is evident then that those promoting the 
study of the Negro have not as yet done the ordi- 
nary spade work in loosening the soil in which a 
much larger tree of knowledge must grow before 
we can do very much in dramatizing the history 
of the Negro. 
Another surprise was that such a few teachers 
on this side of the Atlantic had any knowledge of 
the abolition efforts of Thomas Clarkson and of 


his coworkers and fellow reformers like Granville 
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Sharp, Zachary Macaulay, Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton, and William Wilberforce who promoted the 
cause of liberty and freedom in the British Em- 
pire, a much large~ area than the United States. 
The average educator of the descendants of the 
oppressed has never known or has forgotten the 
priority of these reformers in advancing freedom. 
To ignore their record would be like despising the 
rock from which we were hewn. 

It is necessary, moreover, for our instuctors in 
history to avoid teaching the record of the Negro 
in isolation. The history of the Negro in Europe 
must be presented as European history; the history 
of the Negro in the United States must be treated 
as United States History; and the account of the 
Natives in Africa as African history. The records 
of all the elements in any given area become so 
inextricably interrelated that the one cannot be un- 
derstood without the other. Teaching history in 
isolated fashion, moreover, leads to chauvinism, 
race hate, and social strife. The real historian sees 
all the world as a stage and all men as players. 
In their time men and nations play varying roles, 
but all the parts work toward one common end 
of the drama. In teaching the role played by the 
Negro in this drama, therefore, stage also how the 
parts played by others revolve around his special 
role. 

This caution is necessary to prevent the teach- 
ing of Negro history from descending to the level 
of the propaganda which the writers of our text- 
books have recorded as history. To lead the Negro 
thus astray would be imposing upon this genera- 
tion another crime like the very one which we are 
trying to prevent. Let us note then that Crispus 
Attucks was not the only martyr in the Boston 
massacre, that Peter Salem was not the only hero 
in the battle of Charlestown, that only one-tenth 
of the soldiers with Perry and Macdonough on the 
Great Lakes were Negroes, that just one contingent 
of Negroes battled with Jackson against the Brit- 
ish at New Orleans. The objective is not to give 
the Negro undue credit but to show that, like every 
other patriotic citizen, he has done his part nobly 
along with others in defending the fatherland. 
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